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ER 1 recent issue of the 7Z7?mes complains 
A t r cornet is used so extensively in our 
t that ffering people will rise in its 
Chat cornet-playing has degenerated 


1 f 


x one performer who plays 
ind ¢ ( ind moderates his tone accord- 


fifty others who are 


there are 
wer tothe fullest extent. The 
ul \ this suggestion: ‘ Man- 
ins—not fiddlers—to lead their 


it we would say, rather than 


stras perlorming a great amount 














no music at all. 


T 


proaching. 


It lost its hold upon 
The movement that 


firm grip upon the fashionable world. 
the intelligent musical world long ago. 


spread to this side of the Atlantic, and no doubt, in the not 
distant future, we shall have a season of English opera at 
both the Academy of Music and the Metropolitan Opera 


House. 


W 


Germantown, Pa., is reported to have done? 
husband played the trombone, she said it was a sufficient 


HERE are our future players on brass instruments to 
come from if women are going to act as a woman in 
Because her 


cause for desertion, and suiting her behavior to her word, 
she summarily left him. More than this, however, is there 
to alarm conductors of brass bands and composers of the 
Wagnerian stamp (who need so much brass to make their 
music acceptable) ; for one paper has come out boldly in de- 
fense of this woman’s conduct, and insists that she 1s justi- 
fied in her unnatural conduct. Weep! weep! ye who have 
a secret and overpowering love for the soothing cornet and 
awe-inspiring taba, for, if you do not wish toremain in single 


It 
will come to a question of marriage without brass instru- 


blessedness, you will have to renounce a blessed pastime. 


ments, or brass instruments without a sweet partner of a 


tuneful existence. 


A 


other than the prohibition of the use of opera-glasses by the 


CURIOUS by-law has been promulgated by M. Vancor- 
beil, the director of the Paris Grand Opera—none 


orchestral performers, because numerous complaints have 
been received from female occupants of boxes, who are said 
to object decidedly to being stared at by the musicians. This 
is particularly hard on the members of the orchestra, and 
such a feeling on the part of the ladies cannot be understood. 
Those occupying.the front seats of the parquet are as close 
their 


to the boxes as the musicians, and hence can use 
glasses with just as good effect as though they were actually 
seated in the orchestra; yet no manager would ever think of 
prohibiting occupants of front rows from looking about with 
their glasses. Perhaps it is a question of money, viz.: that 
the performers are paid to play, not to look about; while the 
audience pays for the privilege of looking at the singers and 
the décolleté ladies in the boxes. 


HE only performance at which money was lost last year 
by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, was that of 
The president remarked at the 


annual meeting that there was always a great risk run in 


Gounod’s “ Redemption.” 


bringing out new works, even those written by a well known 
composer. The works that drew the paying and conse- 
quently largest audiences were standard compositions like 
Paul ”’ 


couraging both to composers and to the directors of socie- 


“Sr. and “The Messiah.” This seems very dis- 
ties, who wish to extend encouragement to living composers, 
whether known or unknown. In England and Germany a 
programme on which important new works figure succeeds 
in drawing a large attendance, because a greater desire ex- 
ists in those countries to hear what is unknown. ‘This is 
one reason why the directors of the great festivals of Eng- 
land commission composers to write new works for every 
occurrence of the sort. Some time we hope the condition 
will be the same in this country. 


HERE arises the question, ‘* What would be the effect on 





T 


be no Italian opera at either the Academy of Music or the 


the coming musical season in this city, if there should 
Metropolitan Opera House?’ No one could at present 
give a precise answer to such a query, but it is safe to say 
that more money would be spent on the better class of con- 
certs, as well as on the productions of light operas. Except 
by the fashionable portion of New York, the non-produc- | 
tion of such operas as “ Lucia,” “ Sonnambula,” “ I] Trova- | 
tore,” and a host of other similar light and ancient works, 
would neither be missed nor greatly mourned over ; but for the 


aforesaid ‘fashionable audience” it would be a great de- 


privation. The directors as well as the impresarios of large 
opera-houses here are awaking to the fact, however, that the 
enormous salaries hitherto paid to a few stars cannot be 
continued if Italian opera is to be given at all. We are 
glad of this, and believe it will lead to a departure whereby 


a better reportoire will be offered and a more perfect en- 





HE rumor reaches us (it may turn out to be a mere will- 
o’-the-wisp) that Ernest Gye intends giving English 
opera at Covent Garden Theatre some time next winter. 
We have to admit, and we do so with a good deal of pleas- 
ure, that a new era for English opera seems rapidly ap- 
There are unmistakable signs everywhere that, 
if Italian opera is not dead, it is at least losing its hitherto 


seems to have taken root so rapidly in England is likely to 





THE RACONTEUR. 


EDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, is to be congratulated on 


novel church 


the introduction into the musical world of a 
entertainment. It is what is termed ‘‘an evening of cradle-songs.” 
In this precious guise the different customs of nations in sing- 
ing th-ir babies to sleep are told in song and illustrated in panto- 
mime. Each representative mother and child appear in the cos- 
tume of the country whose lullaby habits they show forth, and 
the cradle-song is sung in the native language thereof. 

As this has been made a church entertainment in Cedar Rapids, 
it is natural to suppose that it is given in the interest of religion 
and humanity. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the habits of babies at lullaby 
time will be inclined to dispute the religious common sense of the 
projectors of this scheme. abies have the reputation of doing 
more kicking and squalling at the even-tide, when the fond 
mother longs to crush them into innocent sleep, than at any other 
period of the twenty-four hours. 

Suppose, then, that two dozen mothers are clustered around the 
sanctuary of the church, each with achild in her arms and a cradle 
at her feet, as it were. Let mother No.1 strike up ‘‘Goto 
sleep, my baby.” The infant, of course, is expected to lullaby at 
once and drop off intoslumber like a well-regulated babe on 
The infant, however, breaks out into 


Christian exhibition. 


“Yah, yah, yah!” in flats and sharps, and, with a vigorous use 
of its toes, kicks—as it were—all the music out of the cradle- 
song. and all the sheets and quilts out of the cradle. 

Mother No, 2 then tries an infant’s hymn in the language of 
the Hottentots. The babe may stand that sort of thing for 
awhile, just out of sheer amazement at the novelty of the lan- 
guage. 
one’s feeble (?) protest against being sung to death—beg pardon, 


But it won't last long, and “ Yah, yah, yah” is the little 


To carry out the illusion, to be 


But it 


to sleep—in a foreign tongue. 
sure, the child should squall in Hottentot. generally fails 
to be up in stage business to connect properly with the senti- 
ment and the language of the hour. 

Now it seems to me that by the time the tenth mother, singing 
in an unknown tongue, with the tenth babe ‘‘ kicking against” 
Yah, yah, yahs,” has had her five min- 


“e 


the situation in vigorous 
utes upon the stage, the religious element in the entertainment 
will be lost sight of in the general exodus from the door. 
If the babes would only work to order and squall in the tongue 
of their representative mothers, the unity of the entertainment 
might be preserved and pandemonium avoided. But how can the 
stage illusion be kept up when each infant at the critical moment 
falls into vigorous and spanking Iowan English? As for the 
spanking, that will take care of itself, for it is said to be effective 
in all languages, and to serve its ends well. 
Instead of calling this ‘* evening of cradle-songs ” a church en- 
tertainment, a much more legitimate purpose would be effected by 
styling it ‘‘a recipe for bachelors.” If any bachelor can attend 
such a performance and then desire to change his single state for 
a state of nightly cradle-song, he will prove a curiosity. The ex- 
pense of such entertainments would fall, naturally, upon bache- 
lors ; for no married man who knows how it is himself would ever 
patronize a concentrated night of squalls of this order. 
As bachelors, then, would be the main support of an occasion 
of the kind, they ought to have all the benefit of it. 
They would, undoubtedly. ‘They would learn more of domes- 
tic happiness in one evening than a whole decade of casual calls 
would unfold to them. 

When it appears in the 
*it may safely be termed 


Music has been called a civilizer. 


‘an evening of cradle-songs 
Probably in no happier or more effective way 


guise of 
an ‘‘ eye-opener,” 
could the full effects of 
After all, this kind of an entertainment has a religious element 
in it. Every bachelor will desire to sing after it, ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” or ‘* Blest be the Tie that Binds "—that baby to 
its mother, or “ I’m Going Home to Die No More "—to-night. 

** The Lullaby in its 


‘** Baby Mine” be brought out. 


I trust that some one will write a work on 
Religious and Psychological Aspects.” 

A number of well-known artists from New York and 
Boston assisted at Mahan’s June festival at Cortland, N. J., last 
week. These festivals have been remarkably successful during 
the past ten years, and this year was a greater success than ever 





before. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Opera-Plot Sonnets. 
Ill. 
LUCREZIA 
Lucresia travels round with Paris green, 
And pours it lavishly in people’s beer ; 
She has an unacknowledged son, poor dear, 
Who warbles sweet romanzas every scene. 


BORGIA, 


Alfonso, her bass husband, is a mean 
And hateful monster, who, without a tear, 
Poisons her kid, but she doth soon appear 
And gives the antidote for pure strychnine. 
Then she invites her enemies to a feast, 
And while they guzzle all the festive mumm, 
The charm of which with henbane she increased ; 
All of a sudden they are stricken dumb. 
Her son is with them, blue with feverous scowls, 
And as he dies she fills the stage with howls. 


IL TROVATORE, 

Manrico is atramp, who loves Lenore ; 

His mother is a witch, who once, when wild, 

Changed him for fat Di Luna as a child, 
And to the truth of this forever swore. 
For three long acts he craves for Lusa's gore, 

And various agonies are upward piled, 

Until his mother is from home beguiled 
And rammed in jail, guarded by soldiers four. 
/ eonora takes a poisoned pill and dies 
In poor Aanvico’s arms, and Luna cries 

‘* The witch must be my mother in this piece !” 
And it is clearly shown, when all is done, 
Ihat old i Luna was the prompter’s son 

And Leon 


ra was Manrico's niece. 


Cupip JONEs, 


The Peoples’ Song (Volkslied) and the 
Song Writers of Germany.” 


By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 

I‘ may safely be asserted that musical art is the 
ruling one of the present day. 

and sculpture is confined principally to those persons who are 


The enjoyment of painting 


rich enough to possess either works of art or copies of them, or 
have access to some great gallery where such may be seen and 
studied. 

In addition to this, it requires an especial education to enable 
one to really enjoy and appreciate even the simplest of such works. 

But where is the man whose soul may not be stirred to its 
“very depths by a strain of music, a simple ballad, or some song 
which recalls a thousand memories which cannot be formulated in 
words ? 

What home among those of the middle classes is so poor that 
some instrument of music may not be found within its walls ? 
The busy toiler, after a day of labor, often finds sweet solace in 


the music contributed for his enjoyment by wife or daughter. 


What though the strains be rude and imperfect when judged | 


They bring a blessed comfort, 
causing him to forget the harassing cares of the day. While 
other works of art are beyond the reach of his slender purse, a 


from an artistic standpoint? 


few pence will purchase some of the sublime thoughts which the 
great masters have bequeathed to us. 

Or, if his taste be simpler, who cannot buy a song or two, which 
shall be a never-failing source of joy ? 

The love of music is more widespread than the passion for any 
beautiful thing which this world affords, and it is certain that 
among mankind the percentage of those who enjoy and to some 


extent appreciate musical works is far greater than of those who | 


have an equal appreciation of the products of the painter’s or 
sculptor’s art. 
alone to the complexion of the mind, so to speak, but partially, 


at least, to the ease with which musical enjoyment may be ob- | 


tained; for the frequetit hearing of music must necessarily aid in 
fostering and developing the faculties required for an appreciation 
of this beautiful art. 

‘*Man has sought out many inventions,’ as we know; he has 
contrived strange instruments of varied tone color, to minister to 
yet none can com- 


his love of the ‘‘concord of sweet sounds;” 


pare in perfection and beauty with the instrument formed by the | 


Creator. 

The heart which is unmoved by instrumental music, acknowl- 
edges this when it thrills responsive to the human voice. 

When we look at the stupendous fabric of music as we behold 
it in our own day, we can hardly realize from how simple an ori- 
gin it has sprung. 

The early history of the employment of the human voice in 
song is hidden by a thick veil of darkness, which we may not 
seek to penetrate. It is probable that the first man and woman 
sought to give expression to their joys by sweet sounds, though 
destitute of form, for as we go back to the earlier forms of a lan- 
guage we find it to possess more and more of musical tone as an 
element of speech. 

Have you ever noticed a public speaker who, as he grows elo- 
quent, strives to convey the enthusiasm which he feels by a more 
musical tone of voice than that which he at first employs? 

The modulations of his voice show how deeply he 
moved by the contemplation of his subject. How boldly it rings 


* Copyrighted 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason. 


This, it should be remarked in passing, is due not | 


1s 


| out when telling some tale of war and glory !—how his voice sinks 
| almost to a musical tone when speaking words of tender pathos ! 
| At the moment when he feels that language alone cannot ade- 
| quately express the feelings which he strives to convey to his list- 
eners’ minds, he involuntarily seeks the aid of music in speech. 

And, looking back, we find a music arising from and beautify- 

| ing speech in every partially civilized land. 

Go where you will, except among certain brutish and savage 
nations, you-will find a music of the people, unwritten perhaps, 
but treasured in the heart as one of its choicest possessions. 

These melodies of the people seem to have sprung out of some 
inner need of humanity. 

We find the plow-boy whistling at his daily toil. 
a conception of what music is, he strives, unrealized even by him- 
self, to lighten the burdens of the day with melody. Sometimes 

| it is an air which he heard somewhere, which has sunk deep 
| into his heart, making there an impression which is sufficiently 
| vivid to permit of his reproducing it upon that primitive instru- 
Sometimes it is the outflow of his own heart, 


With scarcely 


ment, the whistle. 
almost formless, and only marked bya sort of wild, irregular 
rhythm, scarcely recognizable to ears accustomed to the regular 
pulsations and rhythmic divisions of what we call music. 

Still, however strange and lawless, in it dwells at least the germ 
of real music, and out of this seeming chaos may arise some 
beautiful strain which shall influence the musical thought of the 
world. To one who thus, as it were, expresses his feelings to 
himself, some succession of tones, apparently the evanescent in- 
spiration of the moment, quickly passing away forever, may, hav- 
ing once been conceived, be recalled to the memory and by de- 
grees take definite form. 

Among the common people of Europe such strains have arisen, 
been modified by various causes, until at last they attain perma- 
nence and become part of their musical treasures. 

From this it is not far to the association of words with music, 
often modifying the original melody to suit the exigencies of the 
text, or producing a new melody to suit some popular verses, and 
then we have what are known as the ‘‘ Volkslieder” or ‘‘ Peoples’ 
Songs,” which may be found in countless numbers, unwritten but 
These songs deal principally with the subjects of 
Out of a collection of seventy-four songs 


not unsung. 
love or of home. 
chosen simply for their poetic or musical beauty, some of them 
of unknown origin and some known to be the work of a single 
mind, all of which have taken a place as songs of the people, 
twenty-five treat of love, fourteen of home or patriotism, while 
the rest are of miscellaneous contents. 

Take a single song which works its way into the life of a na- 
tion, and is on all lips (I speak not now of such as are given 
by a single mind to the the people, but of such as have had their 
origin among the people); it has, perhaps, passed through a 
thousand transformations, first and last, until it is the expression 
of a part of the musical instinct of those among whom it took its 
rise. No one can claim it, and, perchance, the different phrases 
took their rise each in a different mind. Many of those who have 
been instrumental in transmitting it may have given it the impress 
of their own individuality in some portion, consciously or un- 
consciously, strengthening the weak spots until at least it is fairly 
born into the world and goes forth in its own strength to exercise 
its mission. Such is the genesis of many a song which we now 

know in what seems to us an almost perfect though simple form, 
wonderful for the fidelity with which it expresses some sentiment 
or some phase of the peasant life. 

Our present music seems to have had its origin among the early 
Christians, when their rude but heart-felt songs resounded in the 
Roman catacombs, so that the magnificent growth which now 
demands our highest admiration, bearing the blossoms and fruit 
of centuries, may be said to have been rooted deep in the caverns 
beneath the Eternal City. Those days of persecution were well 
calculated to call forth the expression of deep feeling. Life un- 
der such circumstances and amid such dangers was an existence 

| of intense feeling, diametrically opposed to our modern methods 
of life, which teach either the entire subjugation or concealment 
| of all feeling. 

To manifest it openly is not the way of the so-called ‘* polite 
society” of the present day. Concealment or denial is impera- 
tively demanded. And he who takes no pains to suppress the 
manifestation of innocent feeling, is marked as lacking in fitness 
for association with the so-called ‘‘ polite”—a fact which may be 
used to gauge the hollowness and falsehood of our present modes 
of existence. 

However primitive the music of the Christian martyrs, it 
formed the foundation upon which the proud superstructure of 
our present art has been laboriously raised, by a thousand busy 
hands and brains. 

Among the coral insects of the Southern Ocean a labor has 
been going on, whose duration can only be counted by ages, 
which has at last resulted in the formation of continents. Of 
these busy workers, each has left no trace of his individuality— 
save the result of his life-work in building himself a tomb—and 
in the domain of music many noble minds have labored, yet left 
no name behind them, and no vestige of themselves as individ- 
uals, but have nevertheless aided in forming and molding the art 
which is our heritage, doing their work silently but faithfully, 
and making their influence felt in the aggregate of what we now 
possess. All honor to them, the now unknown heroes who, with- 
out a thought of self, or personal gain, labored earnestly for the 
advancement of the art which they loved ! 

Ages before the time when our present musical system began to 
assume its form, there had been another elaborate system in ex- 
| istence ; but the art, as understood and cultivated by the Greeks, 
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could never have become the parent of modern music. Com- 


paratively little is known to-day of that ancient system, even by 
the learned, who in past times have held many a bitter controversy 
over its remains, and sought to galvanize its corpse 

yet enough has been ascertained to sat 

fold 


newed life; 
contained in itself no germ which could have un 
possibilities of that which is now our possession 
the civilization with which it arose, and the worl 
for its loss. 

When the learned of modern 


attention to the subject of music, its 

and many and hot were the disputes as to its very char 
For many years earnest endeavors were made looking toward 
been successful, could only 


restoration, but these, even had they : 
t of all 


have ended in bitter disappointment, and the sole eflec 
such attempts was the retardation of real progre 


(To be continued 


Ss 


Wagner’s Masters. 


A‘ sixteen, he had resolved to devote 
music, finding in it the ineffable expressior 
otherwise mainly inexpressible. Musical no I 
to him radiant forms and flaming ministers 

that exquisite certainty of touch which sele 

notes to express a given musical idea 

secret of pure melody, how to stamp witl 
given character, as in the return of 
Freischiitz ;” he also perceived in 
legend and popular myth, as on the 


and eternal ts of 


and 


universal aspec 


nounced ideal forms. Beethover 


mighty orchestra, capable of 
crowd of emotions, and of manipul 


feelings with the instantaneous 
cian’s wand. Schubert taught him the freedon 


the magic elasticity of chords; Spohr the subtle properties of the 
and even Meyerbeer revealed to him possi- 


chromatic scale ; 


grand opera. Shakespeare, 


bility of stage effect through the | 
Goethe, and Schiller suggested the kind of language in which 
such dramas as ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘* Rheingold” i 


Mme. 


woman might accomplish in the st: 


ten; while Schréder-Devrient revealed 


sion with such a part as £/sa in ** 
** Walkiire.”"—From ‘* 
This is how the 
Milan, ‘‘ 
nated Zhe Aeynot. 
New York, says 
opera at the Alhambra, of Madrid, with 


Vhe Gazzetta Mu 


goes for” Fred 
(without a ba 


‘Signor Scalvini will 


Company !’” 


for some tir 


poor Scalvini has been dead 

at. 

rhe following anecdote of the 
Truth 


after singing hei 


told by London occasion Mme. 


rit deciared 


dorff, song 


ga 
have it transposed a half note lower 
‘consider the inconvenience, espec 
\nd all my men cannot be counted on to transpose 
&e. , 
shoulders and 


But the lady was imperative, and 
bowed. ‘Very well, gentlemen,’ said 


1 


to the bewildered band, and closing the score, 


will play it a note lower.’ The next day, 
Rudersdorff came on to sing, Costa gave 


No char 


the 


‘Gentlemen, i the original key. 
At 
turned rapturously to Costa and thanked him with 


ciose 


played, and so it was sung. 
usion 
1 that touch 


am charmed,’ she said. ‘ Madame, replied Costa, wit 


of pleasant irony which often played about 


charmed ; you sang it in the original key. 
> 
Costa was very jealous of the hon 
early days he had often to conduct the 
preceded him to the grave only by a few days 


" 


she used to be accompanied by Sig. Cavallini 


He traveled with her for that purpose, the instrument 
used then except in military bands. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’ 
“J it said that 
required of any band. We don’t 


must play the clarinet and take 


will not have my band cannot d 
outsiders 


want 
this part ; 
then a young man, he added, ‘*‘ Can you?” 
* Can 


one, learned his part, and played it with imme 


strument.” you get one?” ‘TI will try.” 


summoned him to her room after the 


her smothered with bouquets : 


finest and presented it to young Lazarus with 
I 7 g 
smiles and with her most winning words 


was in the theatre and heard Lazaru 
moment that his occupation was gone and was 
, } } 


is band, the band stood by 


Mario, 


more If Costa stood by 
When he quarreled with Lumley, not only 
but the 
His 


Jenny 


seen no 
Costa. Grisi 
lamberlik left with him, 


also seceded. 


Persiani and 
Sainton, Lazarus, &c., 
notable because it brought 
his 


over 


Lumley's fortunes; and breach with the Philharn 


1857 was also notable because it brought over Wagner 
blache suggested Lind, and Sainton urged the engagement of 


Wagner.—London Truth, 














PERSONALS. 


——___g—____ 

Miss MAY FIELDING.—This sparkling and vivgcious 
actress of Mr. Daly's company, whose picture we present this 
week, is an excellent singer in light opera. Miss Fielding is a 
Buffalo lady, and as Mrs. Cornell was well known there as a 


nger in concerts ere she entered Mr. Daly’s management a few 
She is relied upon by Mr. Daly to furnish the prin- 


ons ago 


cipal charm of any musical requisition for his theatre. 
OF 


FOR BAYREUTH.—Max Liebling, the pianist, sails 


to-morrow for Europe. He will attend the ‘‘ Parsifal” perform- 


ances at Bayreuth and afterward meet his two brothers, Saul and 


George, at Weimar, where they are both studying under Liszt. 
[THE FORELOCK OF TIME.—A. C. Mackenzie has been 
commissioned by the Committee of the Birmingham Festival to 
write a new oratorio for the Festival of 1888. This is taking 
me by the forelock, but it is at least an example which might 
we followed by the newly-formed Festival Society of this city. 
v 


Mr. Mackenzie's future success is no longer open to doubt. 


FAIR LILLIAN AGAIN.—Reports state that Miss Lillian 
I ell has been engaged to appear at the Alhambra Theatre, 
London. She will make her appearance in Burnaud’s burlesque 
Black-Eyed Susan.” This will be a change from the discom- 
f if traveling on the Continent and the break-up which re- 


AMERICAN Dut A. 


He went abroad purposely 


LONGING FOR ATS. 
has returned from Europe. 
Miss 


singer of London, for the Casino company. 


John 


Florence St. John, the principal comic opera 


Miss St. John de- 





| 


to leave London to come here, for she readily earns $500 


week there, and does not care to run the risk of being liked 


Sensible Miss St. John! 


ere, 


lERNBERG SUCCESS Constantin Sternberg, the 


pianist and composer, who was with Minnie Hauk’s con- 


giite | 


cert company, during the recent tour of the prima donna, has 


been giving a series of concerts in Peoria, IIl., which have been 


site successful in more ways than cne. Mr. Sternberg will ar- 


n New York the latter part of this week. 
Miss Mathilde 


ust appeared in London with excellent 


rive 


\N AMERICAN INVADER Lennon, an 


American contralto, has 
re t The London Figar 


yne of those talented ladies whom Sir 


says that she sings charmingly, and 


Julius Benedict alluded 


American invaders who have come to 


to, in a recent speech, as 


conquer a nation which has shown itself very willing to be con- 
uered 
A Bri 


" 1 } 
porte 5s dead, 


HT CAREER ENDED.—F. Smetana is now re- 


His lunacy undoubtedly served to hasten his 
und thus a bright career was brought to a sad and piteous 
A CRADLI ING.—Miss Edith Santley will soon be 


1 to the Hon. Robert IH. Lyttelton, and will leave the mu- 


cal profession. She is a daughter of the great and deservedly 
baritone 


“it 


that Mesdames Patti, Lucca, and Scalchi will 


MAPLESON ?—The London Figaro says : 


tolerably certain 


; t 
remain in ft 


Surope, so the forthcoming season of 
the States will be carried on on terms less ruinously ex- 
vensive than the past season has been.” 

nel Mapleson’s big promises ! 


\VE NOTHING TO SAY.—The following is from 


ie: 
looks 
uch a trifle seemed to think that, to complete the 


Figar louis Engel announced in the daily 


idvertisements strange. Everybody who troubled 


paper 
about 
wanted less the title of ‘ Dr.’ than a little less mod- 
self-esteem. Louis, it seems, has 


a ‘Dr.’ 


all along 


esty, and a dash of 


as of Divinity, it is presumed.” 


honors 


gel is a well-known character here, his name being as- 


xiated with a reputation which he might not care to take across 
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the water. —Epitors MusicaL Courier ] 

Orr FOR EvuRopE.—Signor Mattia Bina sailed for Eu- 
rope last week, to be gone until fall. 

WITH Ol Best WisHES.—Mme. Materna, Herr Win- 
kelm Hlerr Scaria and Theodore Thomas will sail for Europe 

yn July 2 he visit here of the trio of singers has been one of 
m interest to the musical portion of the public, and no doubt 
has been enjoyed by themselves. We wish them don voyage be- 
forehand 

CAMPANINI'S BALLET.—Signor Campanini is reported 
» have decided not to bring an Italian ballet spectacle to Amer- 
ca next season. He found when he returned to Italy that all the 
est danseuses were already engaged, and he has abandoned his | 
cheme for the present The idea has, however, not been wholly 

ven Pp 

AN OVERWHELMED POTENTATI King Ludwig, of | 
Bavaria, w ecently attended four special performances of | 
‘Parsifal” for his private entertainment, has expressed his | 

inks to the manager, and intimated that ‘‘ enthusiasm had been 
aroused to the highest pitch by the overwhelming impressiveness | 
of these performances | 

A New INSTRUMENT.-—-Alfred Phosey, an English mu- 
sician, is now playing at Manhattan Beach with P. S. Gilmore. 
Ile performs on a new instrument which is called the autonio- 
phone. which is said to be in imitation of the tenor voice. Since 


have had all sorts of instruments ending in 








COURIER. 





“one” and ‘‘ phone,” but not one has ever appeared to sup- 
plant it. 
Lucca AND LUCRE.—Pauline Lucre 


once more all London at her feet. The Boston Courier seems to 


have struck the right idea when it said, in commenting on this | 


fact : ‘“‘ Most people do worship /ucre /” 

IMPORTANT 
smoke opera segars that cost him one dollar apiece. Patti, on 
her side, always has a private box of her own on the off nights of 
the opera, an extravagance which she believes fully offsets Nico- 


lini’s expensive indulgence. 


ARDITI IN LONDON.—Signor Arditi, the genial Italian 
opera conductor, has arrived in London, where he will remain | 


until after the marriage of his accomplished daughter, Giulietta, 
to Romaine Walker. The ceremony, which is fixed for next July 
roth, at St. Savior’s Church, St. George’s square, South Belgravia, 
will be performed by the Rev. Mr. Walker, the father of the 
prospective happy bridegroom. 

WHERE THEO WILL APPEAR.—Mme. Théo will appear 
at the popular Sunday concerts in the Casino, beginning early in 
September, Rudolph Aronson having already effected arrange- 
ments to that end with Maurice Grau. It is likely that Mme. 
Théo's second visit here will be more successful than her first, as 
she created a most favorable impression before by her sprightly, 
yet restrained acting in opera bouffe. 

A NOBLI 
teur concert in which he took part, the late Duke of Albany was 
told 


** Never mind,” 


DUKE’'s “ LirTs.’’"—Just before the last ama- 
that a song he had chosen was not well suited to his voice. 
said he; “its author needs a lift,” and he per- 
sisted in his choice. 

A JupIcIouSs HARPISTE.—Mnmne. Sacconi, one of the best 
harpists that has ever been heard in this country, who has been a 
member of Mapleson’s orchestra for several seasons, has decided 
to remain in this country. She will spend her summer at Tre- 
mont. 

AIMEE’S ENGLISH.—Aimée says she has mastered the 
‘“‘ Anglace lankwitch,” whatever may be understood by that. Her 
attempts to speak English next season will be among the funniest 
things to be heard on the boards, 

A 


German baritone singers, has been presented by the Emperor of 


FORTUNATE BARITONE.—Herr Betz, one of the best 


Germany with a bronze equestrian statuette of the Emperor. 
Betz is a member of the Royal Opera House, Berlin, and has 
been eminently successful in most of the characters in which he 
has appeared. 

BOTTESINI'S DOUBLE BAss.—London 77u/f/ says of the 
phenomenal musician, Bottesini, who has lately been heard in 
that city 
bass when he appeared in England for the first time. 


‘**T remember the sensation he created with his double 
I heard 
him some thirty years ago. Out of the big fiddle, over which he 
stooped lovingly, with his exquisite, long-fingered hands, like a 
woman's, and his immovable and Mephistophelian face, always 
gazing at the audience, came those weird, soft, flute-like. notes 
which thrilled and astonished those who expected the grunting 
scrape of the usual base viol. I recollect him one night playing 
at the Old Surrey Zoological Gardens. It was a lovely summer 
evening. Julien was there, with his enormous white waistcoat, 
his prodigious gold throne of fauteuil, and his wide, pasty, good- 
humored, sentimental face. His band had just done the British 
Army Quadrilles, and the great conductor had sunk back ex- 
hausted with his efforts, when suddenly there was a movement in 
the band, and Signor Bottesini made his way to the front with 
his colossal fiddle (by the way, it is really small for a double bass). 
It was all in the open—the fortress of Gibraltar was depicted on 
the mimic lake, and the mighty ships lay ready to be blown to 
and presently the liquid 
notes floated out on the still evening air, soft and long drawn out 





bits an hour later in the firework siege 


as a nightingale’s, and the hushed crowd stood and listened, and 
could hardly believe that the sounds they heard came from the 
big fiddle.” 

ORDERS FOR ’CELLOS.—W. Fitzenhagen, one of the best 
violoncello vir/uosi in the world, has had the Stanislaus Order 
(third class) conferred upon him by the Emperor of Russia, in 
recognition of his services as director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Moscow. 


been 
elected Professor of the Harp at the Paris Conservatory, in place 


PROFESSOR OF THE HARP.—M. Hasselmans has 


of Conrad Prumier, just deceased. The present choice seems to 
be generally satisfactory. 
MIERZWINSKI'S TOUR, 


been engaged by the impresario Alfred Fishof for a concert tour 


The tenor, Mierzwinski, has just 
to last three and a-half months, from the coming December 15 to 


March 31, 1885. ‘The terms are said to be some 150,000 francs 


for the tour. 


RENDANO AND L1SzT.—Rendano, the Italian composer, 
will go to Weimar the middle of June, on the special invitation of 
Liszt, and will interpret there a new piano concerto with orchestral 
accompaniment, which is to be dedicated to the great pianist 
himself. 

ENOUGH FOR ONE Boy.—Another young violinist of ex- 
ceedingly great talent has recently been heard in Paris at the Salle 
Erard. 
scarcely sixteen, but he is reported to possess a remarkable tech- 
nique, an admirable tone, and, better than all, an artistic charm 
and poetical instinct. 


is said to have | 


INFORMATION. — Nicolini is reported to | 


His name is Charles Wondra, of Vienna, and his age is | 





Burlesque and Opera. 
| ae . fgeaens crowded and convulsed with laughter 


at a new operatic burlesque replete with hilarious dia- 
logue, comic situations and delightful music.” 

This religiously accurate and economically enthusiastic notice 
| chronicles in the daily papers the history and progress of ‘‘ Penny- 
Ante” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

The sentiments are economically enthusiastic because they ex- 
press in as concise a form as possible as many dramatic illusions as 
can be printed in the ‘‘ad.” column of a daily paper at so many 
| cents or dollars the line. 

This operatic burlesque entitled ‘*‘ Penny-Ante’ 
combination. The composer, Mr. Frederick J. Eustis, is a Bos- 
ton man of earnest and eager desire. Previous efforts operatic, 
on his part have not met with overwhelming success; but as the 
greatest geniuses often fail to wiggle themselves to the top until 


is a peculiar 


they have undergone many agonies of reverses, so Mr. Eustis has 
struggled against the tide until he has given us ‘‘ Penny-Ante.” 

Why he calls the work ‘* Penny-Ante” is uncertain. It is due 
to the fact, probably, that there is a character in the work whose 
name is Penny-Ante, 

The music is reminiscent—of Sullivan, and at least one other 
man. It is cleverly put together, has a good many pleasing and 
Mr. 


He fails, however, to have a sufficient 


harmless phrases, and it runs smoothly. Eustis has some 
excellent musical ideas. 


grasp of the field which he would enter. He is young, however, 


and we trust that his push and energy—all hail to them !—will in 
time result in his success and the public’s happiness. 

Mr. Leerburger’s libretto is a curious concoction. It is the 
libretto, undoubtedly, which ‘‘crowds the houses” and “ con- 
vulses them with laughter.” 

The house-crowding feature of ‘‘ Penny-Ante” is one of the 
really funny things in the business. And the “how” of the 


hilarity” is equally interesting 

Five artisans from the Jersey City workshops—or some other 
equally convenient point—are judiciously arranged in the audi- 
torium. At precisely two minutes’ intervals the ten mighty, 
horny, tremendous, fearful hands of the five artisans come to- 
gether crack, crack! thump, thump! with resounding crashes 
which make everybody ** hilarious.” 

It is one of the most striking c/acyues on record. The amount 
of air, space and “hilarity” which those hands ‘‘ scoop in” 
would supply all the necessaries for two first-class wind-mills. 

The sweeping and cracking of the ten horny hands sets the 
“hilarious dialogue ” into buzzing and whirring order, the ‘‘ comic 


situations ” come out like the little cuckoo in the clock, the music 


pipes in ‘‘ delightfully ” and everybody in the clacque goes home 
happy. 
The last act is in H—arlem, and contains more good music 


Miss God- 
frey, despite the fiat of certain self-styled judges, makes a pleas- 


than can elsewhere be found—in ‘ Penny-Ante.” 


ing appearance and sings better than anybody else in the bur- 
lesque. 

Mr. Oakland should really have never given America a chance 
to see him for the “‘ first time.” He ought to appear in heroic 
roles—he has such a magnificent stage presence ! 

* * 

“Falka” runs on still at the Casino, where the manage- 
ment secm able to keep an opera going at their pleasure. This 
is the one house which can do sucha thing, for comic opera is given 
there in a style, with stage setting and cast, which justify a long 
run in a work in itself pleasing. 

xe * 

“Madame Piper” came to an end at Wallack’s on Mon- 
day night. Despite its peculiar weaknesses, the burlesque was so 
much better than 


4“ 


Penny-Ante” that we are really sad to lose it. 
* * * 

The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” is at the Peoples’ Thea- 
tre this week. This house is proving a most popular centre and 
generally finds itself full to overflowing. 

x * * 

“The Naiad Queen” was put on at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre on Saturday evening. 
danseuse, ‘‘twenty coryphées and fifty young ladies in Amazo- 
nian marches” are features which appeal to the young and festive, 


and the old and bald alike. 


Adele Cornalba, the premiére 


x % * 

The season at the Bijou Opera House closed on Saturday 
night. ‘‘ Blue Beard” is in Boston this week. The house will 
be opened on September 15, when Miles & Barton” will prob- 
ably give the burlesque ‘‘ Oxygen” as the first attraction for next 


| season. 


Casino Sunday Night Concert. 
O one could complain of the length or quality of 
the programme presented on last Sunday night at the Ca- 
sino. Wagner was represented by a selection from ‘ Rienzi,” 
Meyerbeer by the first ‘‘ Fackeltanz” and the piquant and effec- 
tive overture to ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” Rossini by the ‘* William 
Tell” overture, Verdi by a selection from ‘‘ Aida,”’ besides light- 
er composers by lighter works. The orchestra was somewhat 
smaller than usual, owing to the presence and co-operation of 
Leyboldt’s Twelfth Regiment Band. 
band played together in the ‘ Rienzi’ 
Meyerbeer’s overture and ‘‘ Fackeltanz,” 
‘*Marche Triomphale.” Considering the coolness of the even- 
ing there was quite a large attendance, even on the roof-garden. 
| Mr. Dietrich conducted the orchestral selections with the skill, 


| ae = 
| care and discrimination of a true musician, 


The orchestra and military 
‘ ‘* Aida” selections, 
Aronson’s 


and 


and in 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Brahms’s Third Symphony. 
© cautious, able and fair-minded critic will give 


an absolute opinion on a first hearing of an important 


work, such as a symphony, much less from a mere perusal of the | 


The fol- 


major, 


Partitur, however close such perusal may have been. 
lowing remarks about Brahms’s third symphony in | 
opus go, are therefore offered as rather tentative than positive, 
although we have examined the full score very carefully and 
with a certain degree of veneration. 


The two opening chords of the first movement, a//eyvo con brio, | 


for woodwind, horns and trumpets, would not be very novel 


but for the upward resolution of the second chord, which serves 
to introduce the chief theme of the movement—6-4 time—given | 


to the violins in octaves. This theme has a lofty character, al- 
though mainly founded upon the common arpeggio, and is set 
off by a syncopated accompaniment for violas and ’cellos. 


contra-fagotto is here introduced with excellent effect. At A, a 


melody of somewhat conventional type is introduced, given to | 
B, the | 


At 


same motive is taken up by the flutes, clarinets and bassoons, in 


the strings, simply accompanied by the woodwind. 


D flat major, the accompaniment here being played by the 
strings. The scoring is quite plain and judicious, but does not 
as yet offer anything new to the experienced musician. 
between B and C the time changes to 9-4, and a pastoral theme 
in A major is announced by the clarinets and bassoons, with a 
be the secondary 


quasi bell effect for the flute. This seems to 


subject, and although possessing some charm in itself, and con- 


trasting well with the more noble first subject, cannot be said to 
| 


This 


the construction of the 


have grown out of the first theme. we 


1 


most noticeable defect in movement, and 


therefore are inclined to call the last movement the best of the 


four, as it is the most logical and homogeneous. At C, some de- 
velopment of the secondary subject is offered, while soon after- 


fanciful 


the wood-wind is introduced, consisting mostly of 


ward the 6-4 time is retaken, when much fluent and 


j 
de- 


work for 


pizzicato 


scending arpeggio figures. The strings here have plain | 


chords. At D, effective unison passages occur for woodwind, 
interspersed with rushing chromatic runs for the violins, which 
brings us to the repetition. So far the opening 1 principal 
theme appears to have been neglected, although capable of ex- 
tended and effective development. 

After the repeat marks comes a telling syncopated passage in 
for all the or- 


This leads 


contrary motion (descending treble—ascending bass) 
chestra, minus trombones, contra fagotto and tympani. 


at Eto the pastoral (secondary) subject, now given to the violas, 


’cellos and bassoons, in C sharp minor, which is accompanied by 


a syncopated figure for the two violins, motive is 
taken 


counter-subject being consigned to the ‘cellos, 


lhe pastor al 


up some bars later by the first violi 


mentioned syncopated accompaniment is con 
for the 


what the 


violins and violas, with chords woodwind 


clear and refined, but not opening subject would 


At F, 


still kept up by the woodwind, in a kind of 


lead 


one to expect. the pastoral subject, now in A major, is 


answering fashion, 
while the violas and ‘cellos are assigned a contrapuntal passage 


At G, 


syncopations for 


to our thinking, interest falls off 


in contrary motion to it. g 


for there is only a series of with which 
At H, 
in octaves, in E 
strik- 


} 
pastoral sub- 


strings, 


go some unimportant melodic phrases for horn and oboe. 


b 
the neglected first subject reappears, time 


flat major. We do not think its entrance here particularly 


ing, but it is welcome after so extended use of the 


ject, which would, thus far, seem to be the chief, rather than 


secondary, theme. ‘The two opening chords, in altered guise, ap- 
pear here again, in D flat major, and lead directly to the opening 
of the movement, with fuller, though not more intricate, instru- 


mentation. 


At I, we meet with the same melody, slightly varied, 
which was first heard at A, and which.now leads us into D major, 
when the pastoral subject, together with the 9-4 time is resumed, 
but with richer orchestration. From D we go to the original 
key, when the two first chords once more make known their pres- 
ence, succeeded again by the descending arpeggio passages for 
wood-wind instruments. The unison passages for wood-wind and 
the ascending chromatic scales for violins are repeated here with 
great effect, and just before we reach L the principal theme is 
again heard in the violins. When the movement is brought to a 
close, however, we wonder why so little has been made out of this 
splendid motive and so much out of the secondary pastoral mo- 
tive. Of course, the composer knows and, perhaps, he alone. 
The second movement is an andante in C major, of quite con- 
ventional pattern, both in subject-matter and general treatment, 
It opens with a harmless four-part harmony for clarinets and 
fagotti, the four first notes cf the theme being exactly the same 
as the melody of the slow section in B flat major, in the overture 
to ‘*Zampa.” At the end of the four-bar phrases a one-bar re- 
sponse is played by the violas and ‘cellos divided with the bassi. 
The fault here is not only in a lack of originality, but in the oft- 
recurting complete and half cadences, all of which give the music 
a thoroughly sectional character. At A, the clarinets and fagotti 
begin again the opening theme in C major, as before, with here 
and there a trifling variation in melodic phrases as well as in pass- 
ing modulation. Ordinary broken-chord figuration occurs at B, 
but the opening motive is ever present without change, even with 
regard to harmony. Aside from a few ordinary imitations, the 
music is almost hackneyed up to C, but the melody met with here 
for clarinets and bassoons is somewhat more interesting and new. 
Still, there is an absence of novelty that seems to constrast 
strangely with what has gone before, and for which there can be 
adduced no sufficient reason, for Brahms could have written dif- 


ferently if he had chosen so todo. At D, some elaboration is at- 


Midway | 





| j } j ; ; ‘rel . 
tempted in the variation of the opening theme (given to ‘cellos 


and bassoons), while the violins are assigned an effective synco- 
pated figure in octaves, the horns and clarinets having sustaining 


chords. Fight bars later on the syncopated figure is taken up by 


the violas and ‘cellos, the two violins now playing the melodic 


phrases, which are interspersed with chords for the woodwind and 


horns. The broken-chord figuration that was first heard at B is 


| continued at E by thestrings, and for a few bars before, while the 


four first notes of the opening theme are played alternately by the 


clarinet, flute, bassoon, &c. The effect here is no doubt charm- 


ing, if somewhat hackneyed, but, perhaps, a little long-continued 
A relief is afforded when the four semiquavers give place to a 
triplet of quavers, the melody still flowing on without change, 
however. At F, a new melody phrase is heard in the violins, the 


accompaniment being kept up by the violas. This seems 


} an episode which has nothing to do with what has prec 


rhe | 


At G, a charming effect is sprung upon us, which consists in 


unison notes for violins and viola, answered by low chords for 


‘cellos (divided into three parts) and basses, with melodic phrases 


for wood-wind and horns. Six bars from G, the clarinet 


out the opening motive for the last time, accompanied by the 


} j 
rth 


bassoons in chromatic sixths, on a ped al point (C) for the second 


cellos. The movement appeals to 


ends quietly, and no doubt 


popular taste rather than other wise, 


Y a lle 


new work, which is in ¢ 


fo indicates the style of the third movement of the 


minor, 3-8 time. The ‘cellos announce 
the chief motive, which strongly suggests an Hungarian dance 
rhythm, and is calculated to take with the public on a first hearing. 


This motive is surrounded with graceful semiquaver triplet figures, 
for 


fth bar the first violin takes up the open- 


y the violins and viola, with sust -d chords flutes 


At the 


while the ‘cellos, without pause, continue a secondary 


ind fagotti, 


twe 
ing subject 


rure. The first b 


the 


melodic fi 
+... At A, 
duet form 


played 


assoon has also a new phrase assigned 
1e] ly 
meioacy 


‘cellos and first violins continue the ina 


intil B is reached, when the opening theme reappears, 
by the flute, oboe and horn in octaves, the bassoons and 


clarinets having the counter-melody, while the semiquaver triplets 


are still executed by the string band. The effect here is piquant, 


and has been wel! planned. At C iliar syncopated passage 


assigned to the woodwind flow of the preceding sec- 
augmented fifth and 


At D the same 


of the 
] 


novel 


tion of the work, in which the cl 


is often used w effect. 


continues, with somewhat more varied fig- 


» for 


E is reached, and again we have the 


passage 
parts, however. After a legato passage 
trings of some I 
aforemen accompanying 
movement is 


At 


and ’cello, is 


the ope of the 
EP YOR er 
horn playing 


the first vi 


the melody 
1 clarinet, and develops into double thirds 
At H, 


. -d for last time (with a fuller and 


issoon an 


assoons. 


ets and both 


prevailing and 


taves 


violins in o and 
efore 


Chis 


movement w } bt 5 | ome the popular movement of 


the chord | 


effect. 


the ceil 


named is heard again with peculiar a -ndid 


~w symphony. it is of a hig ler than the andante 


» (alla breve), opens in F minor with fine 
all the strings and bassoons, 
tes, clarinets I 


by the and bas- 


olas and ‘cellos in figurated arpeggio 
j At A, 
more peculiar in rhythm than harmony, which is 


followed at B by some very effective episodi 


ns, accompanied 


passages of semiquavers. a new passage occurs for strings 


j 
ana 


wood- wi 
c matter founded on 
the primary motive, and which leads into the secondary subject, 
rhis melodious motive is given out 


at C, which is in 


by the first horn a while the violas and first violins have 
an accompaniment of triplets of reiterated notes. It is taken up 
carried 


At D, 


it is treated in a fragmentary way, the accompaniment of triplets 


after four bars by the wood-wind and first violins, and 


along by these instruments in a most interesting manner, 


of reiterated notes continuing. We meet with a vigorous passage 
in C minor at E, the accented note falling 


hery 


on the second beat, 


while at F the movement becomes more and brilliant, al- 


though it remains comparatively clear. There is no attempt at 


complicated designs or great elaboration. At G, the four first 
notes of the opening subject are taken for special development by 
the wood-wind, the string band having plain pizzicato chords and 
unisons. ‘This continues until we reach H, when snatches of the 
opening subject are heard in the strings (tremolo), to the wood- 
wind being assigned flowing chords of half notes, At I, this de- 
velopment is interrupted by brilliant triplet figures of quavers for 
the strings, while the wood-wind and brass have chords of quar- 
ters in triplets intermixed with half notes. This section is brought 


to a climax on a fortissimo chord for full orchestra (the second 
inversion of the triad of F major), two bars before K is reached. 
From K on, much the same form of episodic matter is heard as 
appeared before between B and C, and this leads at L to the 
secondary subject again, given out this time in F major by the 
cellos and first and third horns, with the former reiterated triplet 
accompaniment. ‘The wood-wind and first violins take up the 
melody, as before, after four bars, and thus the music proceeds 
until we arrive at M, when the same vigorous passage noted at E, 
The 
chorus of half notes, all along assigned to the three trombones, 


in C minor, occurs here again, but in F minor this time. 


accompanied by the tympani, are calculated to produce a great 


effect. At M, the same development of the four first notes of the 


primary figure, which was met with before at G, reap- 
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pears here. This is carried on until O, when matter 


at the beginning of the 


moveme IS aga 
with some slight 

, ; 
cose of the symphony, w 
the groundwork of th 


1ugmented 


here 
violas |} 
the close of 
heard with tl 
ing to a movement rather 
ures, must necessari 
fail to create a de 
Finally, we like the last mover 


strongest, best developed, most 
next, the l 


has been made 


We doubt whether af 


° , 1 th 1oh 
altered, a oug 


be somewhat affected 
( h irac 

invention, workmanship, 

D major symphonies by 


piace it 1 


will hold in the 
the Symphony Society. 
N.S 


monic or 


nroc 


Good News from Europe. 
HE latest bri 
information to our musi 
Miss Lena Little 
Mr. L. G. Gottscl 
n opera in London. 
Mr 


spared the pain of listening to a superanr 


dispatches from E 


Sims-Reeves is not comi 


Sir Julius Benedict has reconsid 


Colonel Mapleson has abou 


season. 


Communication. 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Replying 
informed by Mr. M 
Editors Mt 


ing position in which the Executive Committee 


to the followin 


Sf 
find themselves 


placed by the very palpal 


t 
Mills’ rsonal informati 


sever ail weeks ago Mr 
ecutive Comr 
to give 

ently the committee Mills 


impos 


orme 
would sail for Europe on the 3d of Ju 

A fte r< 
nformation came, 


Mr. Mi 


sible for him to keep I 


S promise. 


and delay, the 


Mr. 


th 


promised, and he was accordingly place 


some 


offices of Penfield, that 


At the last 


the information furnished them in consonance 


moment, after all the newspapers 
and after the several thousand advance 

call, Mr. Mills telegraphs simply that 

will send the essay 

By giving this explanation space in your 


much oblige, Yours truly, 


Wm. Horatio ¢ 
composer, has recently removed f 
apolis, Ind., where he formerly re 
He 


days ago in the Roberts Park Chi 


builder of organs. gave a most 
ig some 


Ee 


ition, 


fourteen pieces by Mendelss 
is now the regular organist of ) 
of Indianapolis, the imittee of 1 hi 4 owered to 


lhos. 


which will be the largest inst: 


contract with 


the entire width of the edifice, 


feet. The great manual will contain twelve 


the swell manual sixteen, tl lo manual el 


eso 


organ eleven, the latter including a thirty-two-foot su irdon, 


besides a large number of mechanical stops for cor ition and 


musical effects. The great and swell organs will occupy the 
southeast corner of the audience-room, and the solo and pedal 
organs will be located in the northeast corner, the largest pedal 


pipes being grouped in symmetric 


g gi the rear 


the building, forming a massive background for 


not only relieving the monotony of the woodwork, b 


nity to this temple of harmony. The singers will 


rounded with the organ on three sides, and their voices will blend 


with all the delicate shades of accompaniment. is expected 


that the organ will be completed durit 1e ith of September, 


arKe 1S 


when the occasion of the opening will take place. Mr. ¢ 


now forming a new choral society, to be known as the Indian- 


apolis Musical Society, which proposes to give next winter some 


concerts at which well-known choral works will be performed, 


Mr. Clarke will be the musical director 
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Continuation of the Testimony on What Con- 
stitutes a ** Square-Grand ” Piano. 


CURIOUS DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 


issuc 


N our last 1 
ohn J]. Decker; 


we printed the testimony of Messrs. 


Samuel Hazelton, C. C. Briggs and 


G e M. Guild in the now celebrated case of Smith vs. 
vankovsky. We continue the testimony this week pre- 
ting that of Messrs. Napoleon J. Haines, Christian Maurer 
R. M. Bent, of New York, and Messrs. George W. Carter 
1 Charles E. Woodman, of Boston. 
ERROGATORIES TO BE PROPOUNDED TO ALL THE WITNESSES 
EXAMINED ON BOTH SIDES. 
What is yourname, place of residence and occupation ? 


What experience have you had in the manufacture and sale 


of pianos; state fully where, how long connected, with what in- 
stitutions, and in what capacities ? 
Are you familiar with the instrument commonly called 
square-grand piano, if so, state fully what characteristics or pecu- 
s of construction, if any, distinguish it from other pianos ? 


}. What is meant by the words square-grand in the phrase 


juare-grand piano. 
What 


the meaning of the word grand in the phrase 


ire-grand piano? 
6. What, ifanything, depends on the number of strings a piano 


the treble as to whether itis properly called square-grand 
or grand, or by any other name ? 
\re 


own to the trade as square-grand pianos, and, if so, by whom 


there any pianos with only two strings in the treble 
are they made 

8. What are the relative advantages or disadvantages of pianes 
with two and three strings in the treble respectively, considered 
with reference to their use for parlor or for concert ? 
yiano has in the treble; if so, how many? 


the term square-grand indicate how many strings a 
10. How many strings has the grand piano in the treble ? 

11, What is the peculiar feature that distinguishes the square- 
rand from the square piano 
12. Can any piano with only two strings in the treble be prop- 


erly called a square-grand 
PROPOUNDED 


rHE 


TO WE TO ALL THI 


DEFENDANT, 


ATORIES WIT- 


VI ES EXAMINED ON THE PART Ol 


iny, acquaintance or dealing have you ever had with 


! lay 
defendant 


Schwankovsky ? 
; the defendant ever conversed with you about this case ; 


when, where, and what was the conversation ? 


Is there an instrument known as a square piano; if so, from 
it does it get its name, and how many strings has it in the 


NAPOLEON |]. HAINES SWORN, 


| the first 


Haines ; 


interrogatory, this deponent saith: My name is 


my residence is Nos. 13 and 15 East 125th 


interrogatory, this deponent saith: I have had 


ence in the manufacture and sale of pianos in 


York, with the firm of Haines Brothers pretty 


me ; for the last twenty-five years as a member of 


it no time during that time have we employed less than 


a hundred 


men 


nt I am familiar 


errogatory, this deponenent saith 


nent known as square-grand piano. The only 


tween it and other square pianos is that a portion of 
vith three sons to each note—in other words, three 


to each not That is the only peculiarity that I know 


t from other square pianos. The differences 


1 all other kinds of pianos, except 


ens ire-grand pianos an 


ire pianos, are very great 


irth interrogatory, this deponent saith: The upper 
trung with three strings to each note. 
errogatory, this deponent saith: Same answer 
is to the fourth interrogatory 


lo the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith 


The square- 
ind is a copy from the grand in the upper part, by instituting 


nisons to each note, instead of two. It is not understood 


trade that a piano which does not have three strings in the 


lled a square grand. 
ble would 


A piano with less than three 
not properly be called a grand piano. 
lo the seventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: Not that I 
k v of 


ighth interrogatory, this deponent saith: There is sup- 


lo the « g 





1 to be one-third more tone in a three-stringed piano ; it is a 
taste which have the greatest advantages for parlor use, 


OSE 





] 
matter of 






THE “ SQUARE-CRAND.” 





| liar to Sohmer & Co.’s pianos. 


| them all that way now, the grand-square pianos. 


square is the same as the square-grand. 


my occupation is that of manufacturer of | 
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lors; three-stringed pianos have the greatest advantages for con- 
cert use. 

To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith : 
cate how many strings a piano has in the treble to each note ; 


It does indi- 


three. 

To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent saith : 
tion means how many strings altogether in the treble, it would not 
be less than sixty nor more than seventy-five; if the question 


If the ques- 


means how many strings to each note, three. 

To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: As we un- 
derstand it in the trade, the square-grand is strung with three 
strings to each note in the upper part; the ordinary square only 
two. 

To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Not as the 
trade understands it. 


CHRISTIAN MAURER, SWORN, 


To the first interrogatory, this deponent saith 
Christian Maurer; my place of residence is 433 -East Sixteenth 
street, New York city; my occupation is that of piano maker, 

To the second interrogatory, this deponent saith: I have been 
engaged in the manufacture of pianos since 1863; I have never 
been engaged in the business of selling pianos. When I began 
making pianos, I was with the firm of Schritz & Ludulf, of this 


My name is 


city. I was with them nearly two years. After that, I was with 
Marschall & Mittauer till 1871; since then, I have been with 
Sohmer & Co., piano manufacturers, of this city. With Schritz 
& Marschall & Mittauer, I was 
finisher ; with Sohmer & Co., for about three years and a half, I 
was finisher foreman ; after that I was foreman of the bellying 
department, and I am such now. __Bellying is putting the sound- 
ing-boards of pianos and the plates in the cases. 

To the third interrogatory, this deponent saith: I 


Ludulf, I was a finisher ; with 


am. A 
square piano was a wood bridge on the rest-plank, with agraffe 
baron. The case is square. The strings run over the bridge on 
the rest-plank to the tuning pins. 
arrangement, being an iron treble piece, where the holes for the 


strings are drilled through, and on the front of this treble piece 


The agraffe bar is a patent 


there is a metal bar round; this keeps the line of the strings 
straight. This patent agraffe bar that I have spoken of is pecu- 
In other pianos of other make 
they put agraffes into the plate ; the agraffe arrangement is dif- 
ferent. In the square-grand the wood bridge is above the plate, 
and the strings run over the wood bridge, and the plate is con- 
nected with a patent treble piece on the plate ; it has only two 
strings, is two-stringed only—that is, has only two strings to each 
key, all throughout. Since about a year, Sohmer & Co. put three 
strings on the treble piece for about twenty notes. They make 
The grand- 
A grand piano has a 
The strings run 
The action 


differently shaped case from the square-grand, 
from the front back, following the shape of the case. 
is different ; it has repeating action. The agraffe arrangements 
in the plate are all different. Upright pianos are different from 
square-grand pianos, in that they stand upright and the strings 
run the same way, and not horizontal. 

To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith: I think it is 
generally an improvement on a square piano ; the square-grand 
has all the latest improvements ; it costs more; but in general 
the construction of the two is about the same. 

To the fifth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It means the 


| same as grand in such phrases as a grand ball or a grand affair, 


| 


that is, something great or extraordinary ; it simply means that 


| the square-grand piano is something a good deal better than the 


square piano. 
To the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Nothing de- 


pends on it ; nowadays square-grands are always made with three 


| strings to each note in the treble, and grand pianos have three 


strings to each note; but before that improvement was intro- 
duced, square-grands had only two strings to each note in the 
treble, but they were still called square-grand pianos ; I am 
speaking now of Sohmer & Co.’s pianos ; I don’t know about 
other pianos ; formerly the square-grands used to have two 
strings to each note throughout; I have one in my own use with 


only two strings throughout, it is called square-grand ; it isa | 


Sohmer piano. 

To the seventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: I do not 
know of any firm which make such pianos now ; Sohmer & Co. 
used to make such square-grand pianos, but they have not made 
any for several months ; less than a year; I should judge about 
ten months. 

To the eighth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Pianos with 
three strings in the treble have more advantages for both parlor 
and concert use, because they have more volume of tone. 

To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith : Square-grand 
pianos, of Sohmer & Co.’s make, have twenty-three notes in the 
treble and three strings to each note, making sixty-nine alto- 
gether ; can’t say how many strings pianos of other makes have. 

To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent saith : Some more, 
some less; I can’t say how many strings altogether our grand 


twoestringed or three-stringed pianos ; both kinds are used in par- | pianos have in the treble ; they have three strings to each note. 








To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: The prin- 
cipal difference is the agraffe arrangement, in which the square- 
grand is an improvement on the square ; I would not say that its 
having three strings is the principal feature distinguishing the 
square-grand from the square, because we used to make them 
with two, 

To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Yes; you 
can call it any name; itis just a matter of business; I think it is 
right to call them square-grand, which have only two strings in 
the treble ; when I say I think it is right, I don’t mean right as 
distinguished from wrong ; I mean it is proper. 

CROSS-INTERROGATORIES. 

To the first cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith: I never 
heard of him. 
any dealing with him. 


I have no acquaintance with him. I never had 
To the second cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith : No. 
To the third cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith: There is. 

It gets its name from the shape of the case, which is square. A 

seven octave has twenty notes, a seven and a quarter octave 

twenty-three notes. with two strings to each note, in the treble. 
R. M. BENT, SWORN. 

To the first interrogatory, this deponent saith: My name is 
Richard M. Bent. My place of residence is No. 17 East Thirty- 
first street, New York city. My occupation is that of pianoforte 
manufacturer. 

To the second interrogatory, this deponent saith: I have been 
in the piano business since I was fifteen years of age; served five 
years apprenticeship; learned the business thoroughly as a work- 
man. 
as Dunham, Nunns & Clark, Worcester, and others, including 


Since I have been of age I have worked for such houses 


Steinway. For the past fifteen years and over I have been a 
manufacturer ; member of different firms ; 
business under the name of R. M. 


and am now doing 
Bent & Co., of this city. 

To the third interrogatory, this deponent saith : 
with it. 


I am familiar 
The principal difference between the square-grand and 
the ordinary square piano is that the former contains three strings 
to each note in the treble, whereas the square piano only has two. 
That is the distinguishing feature; I don’t think there are any oth- 
ers which distinguish it from the ordinary square. 

To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith: That the 
build of the piano approaches in some respects the construction 
of a grand piano, 

To the fifth interrogatory, this deponent saith: That the scale 
is drawn on the principle of a grand piano in the treble. 

To the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith: The name 
square-grand is the distinguishing name known to the trade as 
describing a square pianoforte having three strings to each note in 
the treble. All the pianos that come under the denomination of 
grands of any kind have three strings in the treble, and some 
throughout the steel strings—that is, for about the five upper 
octaves. 

To the seventh interrogatory, this deponent saith : 
none. 

To the eighth interrogatory, this deponent saith: 


I know of 


A piano 
constructed with three strings in the treble generally has more 
power and volume of tone; and one great advantage for general 
wear of the instrument is, that the three-stringed piano will not 
cut through the hammers, nor will the hammers pack so soon, as 
in the two-stringed instrument. The three-stringed instrument 
has, therefore, the most advantages both for parlor and concert 
use, 

To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It does; it 
indicates that it is a square piano constructed with three strings in 
the treble. 

To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent saith : 
piano is constructed with three strings in the treble. 

To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith : 


A grand 


The pecu- 
liar feature is that the square-grand is constructed with a three- 
stringed treble, and the ordinary sjuare has but two strings in the 
treble. 

To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith: I should 
not call it so; in my opinion, it is not a square-grand unless it has 
three strings in the treble. 

GEORGE W. CARTER, Sworn: 

To the first interrogatory, this deponent saith : 

is George W. Carter. 


My name 
I live in Boston, Mass. I am a piano- 
forte manufacturer. 

To the second interrogatory, this deponent saith: I tom- 
menced with Chickering in 1863 ; was there five years and a half, 
I then started a mill to do all sorts of piano and organ work. 
About thirteen years ago I went into the employ of the W. P, 
Emerson Piano Company, and have been there ever since. I 
have been employed in about every department of work on piano- 
fortes. 

To the third interrogatory, this deponent saith: Yes, sir; I 
am. ‘There is none. : 

To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It is merely 
a matter of fancy. 

To the fifth interrogatory, this deponent saith: The word grand 


(Continued on page goo.) 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 



































becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO.. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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("Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Known everywhere, and aad by the yoy as : in all re spects 
first-class instruments. 


DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCEIL ESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


<3NEW ENGLAND=: 
‘Cabinet Organs 


Ei CLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPOR TAN T IMPROVEMENTS! WAVE THE \NDORSENENT OF ALL ARTISTS, 
WANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 





NEW YORK. 


ye 











Represented only by the old-established 
and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY instruments are appreciated, 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ees & (. FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


—<s— OFFICES AND WARE hOOMS: ~<s— 


TONE [ANOS ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ now wn use. 
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men when the Chemical Bank repudiates. 











by THE Courter; it shows us that our goods, while com- 
paring very favorably with others, are not in all respects of such 
a high standard as we had believed them to be, and no efforts will 
now be spared to advance the quality of both our German and 
English wire to the highest point of excellence attainable; neither 
the Messrs. Felten & Guilleaume nor Smith have ever aimed at 
| making an article solely or chiefly with a view of reaching the 
instead of one or two. | highest maximum of tension. We were guided in this respect by 
| the opinion of piano manufacturers in high standing, who seemed 
of in the music trade will be the establishment of a Found- | perfectly satisfied that a certain minimum tension, established 
‘ ‘s 5 =, et! a ro a careful study of this question, is the only requisite to 
ling Asylum. We agree with Mr. Fischer. The manner in guarantee against breaking of wire under ordinary circumstances, 
which some of the firms in the music trade can be handled | and we are unable to say to what extent the sustaining power of 
wire may be carried without impairing other essential qualities, 
but will minutely investigate this issue, and assure our friends 
that no pains will be spared to improve the quality of the wire 
handled by us, wherever improvements are admissible. We ex- 

oS pect to furnish none but the best music wire. 


THE M USIC WIRE TEST. Very respectfully, A. HAMMACHER & Co, 


> 


Up to date they | 
have always paid their hands promptly on time. The parties | 


who start such rumors should be avoided. 
believe in any Music Trade Bank—in fact, they are of the 


opinion that the music trade should utilize all kinds of banks, 


They do not 


Mr. Henry Fischer said the next thing he expects to hear 


by the gentleman who proposed this Music Trade ‘* Bank 


Scheme,” proves that the trade could utilize a Foundling 


Asylum. 


In the first place Messrs. Hammacher & Co. make the 
broad assertion that our test is “evidently inaccurate” and 


then the firm continues and tells us that they would be able 


Distinct Endorsement by A. Hammacher & * ; 
to speak more positively of their own tests if they could have 
Company. used the same machine we have used, instead of the machine 





used by them in taking the test printed in the above circu- 
‘*MUSICAL COURIER” TESTS SUSTAINED. | lar. Before accusing us of inaccuracies, why did not that 
| firm apply for the machine we used ? It was at their disposal 
at any time. And, secondly, after stating that our test was 


“ evide 


MORE incomprehensible document as a whole than 
the circular issued by A. Hammacher & Co., and 


printed below, has I 





ntly inaccurate,” that firm again blunders into a sole- 


never been perused by us and the trade. | cism by stating that they had ordered a machine similar in 





Taken separately, some of its parts which are not paradoxes 
m clear and lucid enough, but the circular 7” foto is a tt they must forego the pleasure to prove by a practical test 
. . th ° ” v of th pn 
mass of self-contradictions which become more extraordi- He tHMACCHI ACS thal report, 


| 
| 

| 

| 7; * 

| every respect to the one we used, and that watz they receive 
} 

| 

' 


has emanat What kind of test is it which the firm prints in its circu 


nary when the source from which it ed is consid- | 
ered. The circular is dated last Saturday and reads as fol- | !ar? Not a practical one? Then it is a farce. 
lows ; | How can the firm have the conscience to assert, that our 
0 A. Ha ver & ( } test is “evidently inaccurate,” when they admit that they 
itis i v, Naw Vor, June 14, 1884. '§ must forego to prove the inaccuracy until they receive a 
v ‘ machine similar to the one we used in our test ? 
In a recent issue of THE M AL COURIER appears a synop- firm then continues by stating that its test, as it ap- 


sis of what purports to be the result ¢ f 


test made by that paper 





pears in the circular, was made for their own gratification 
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as to the relative merits, so far as tension is concerned, of the 
fferent manufactures of music wire at present used by the piano} and in the interest of such of their friends as are using 
nanufacturers of this country. either the Felten orthe Smith wire. As we stated originally, 
Ps ig the innocent remark, ‘A ng t ft : ; 
, tno person interest = the hae | our tests were made independent of any interests and there 
j t test rem intended, as would seem, to} was no gratification in it, as they cost us time, money and 
convey tl 1 that the test was impartial, and not, as might t 1} , “ : : - : \ 
sie that the te gee as ere ee Ss omigh © | labor, but we are amply repaid by the benefit the trade has 
nferred, in th of any one individual or firm, we must] , 2 , ° ay ; 
earnestly ask o friends and patrons to suspend judgment | Gerived therefrom and especially the indorsement Messrs. A. 


evidently inaccu- | Hammacher & Co. them, as we will shortly 
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ch contradictory | f as could no bt be add vere | Messrs. Hammacher & Co., further state One machine 
ventleman ho] ? the hl ,rothers’ chine ‘ nines ; : 
ger nan who loa t Rie ] othe macl Be, 4 pre is as good a claim for registering the correct figures as the 
ibly furnished all the wires to THe Ce , to exte : ‘ ‘ ; 
esy to us (his, however, we dare not expect her, and, in any event, whatever iccuracies may D 




















ichine which we id ordered of the Irie irgeable to either one, all the different makes of wire tried 
test r s knc 1 } ppc . 1) 
oy Se x sas Bag, @ us were tested under identically the same conditions, and 
th n every respect employed Dy LIE 7 . a : 5 " . 
I : incorrectnecc of ir fic re anv ch axict 1 , 
ready, we must forego the pleasure to prove by le Incorrectne of our figures, if any s iould exist, would 
made with a machine constructed 1 eve respe tend to all alik What did we say in our original test 
ced ccert , ¢ scult fr S Il I'y ’ +. rT! , 
Dee en ae article? Here it is [hese are absolute tests under the 
( I the inac¢ icy of that repo P , 2 , 
in the ances CLLR E ST 7S LTE ree st favorable circumstances, ¢/ yn ms all being equa 
ires establi i by a test made for our ow nd the results attatned by the same mean n short, the test 
terect af wy 2 le A 
, ‘ ch of our Iriends as are rs enti f Let it be remembered, not for gratification 
n S wire. ; 
‘ ae oe ae n the interests of anyone, as Messrs. Hammacher & Co. 
€ « e Ke macnine to 
we d resort to the only other re nit their test to have been made. In fact, the latter are 
I | : oy un pts. Onn e only conditions under which a wire firm can make a wire 
ind while it lite evident that either the ; 
machine is incorrect, until the question as to ‘ 
has been satisfactorily adjusted, one machine has as good There is no difference of opinion between Messrs. Ham- 
iim for registeri correct figures as the other; and, in any a : 
i of ; + macher & Co. and THE MUSICAL COURIER on that point. 


cies may be chargeable to « 


er one, al 
test then follows, to which the firm adds the super- 


under identi- | The 


s of our figures, if | fJuous remarks that they obtained the Poehlmann and the 


of wire tried by 
tions, and the incorrectne 
| 





* ; ee S calaas Geach the different | Houghton wire from four different piano manufacturers, and 
s of wire will break, together with exact | that the Smith and the Felten wires were taken from their 
measurement of each number | shelves indiscriminately, avd without reference to their sus 
‘ oe | faining guality. The gentleman who wrote that has a large 
| fund of the comedy element in his make-up, as the remark 
a, | indicates. Were it not for the pristine spirit that prevails in 
gh se vamaguinerti et ila 106 Il ' | the last sentence quoted from his pen, we might venture to 
Measureme tooo in. | 1 | say that he intended to be sarcastic. 
Poehlma n | But enough. Let us examine the test, and see wherein it 
tp ms es unite Ta » in. | differs from ours ; or, in other words, how it confirms ours. 
3 In the first place, the four brands of wire Messrs. Ham- 
e : 4 4 fe? macher & Co. tested, show, as per above scale, a Aigher de- 
> — on = | gree of tension in each number than the same brands we 
ws lay now ‘ ¢ |3r 6 |39 , $ tested. 
ee ai ae “fy oll aie For the purpose of facilitating a comparison, we reproduce 
: ; : d our scale of tension of the same wires: 
| ne wires experimente it pon were in no instance taken from 





the packages tried by THE Courier, the different sizes of Poehl- | 


mann and Houghton wire being obtained from four different | WIRI 13 14 15 16 17 

piano manufacturers in this city, while Smith’s and Felten & | 

Guilleaume’s wire were taken from our shelves indiscriminately | 

and without reference to their sustaining qualities. | LBS LES. | LBS. | LBS. | LBS, 
Vit] oe t t uses } » niano trade wi lates | | 
With the exception of two houses in the piano trade who claim Se _.| 276 290 | 32 355 | 410 

to } > » at re med hbrz } f wire ecr i" “ imc cere eeeseese yh. 35 | 

to have one of the above-named brands of wire especially made to | 

eder for the ne tnetin vinta ahr : : | 

ord r them, we invite any piano manufacturer to compare th ¢ c 

-wtageints © - ie Mee so Pa ee Peep hots da Shes cite) 240 | SAS) 200.) STS. cae 

products handled by us with any others offered in this market, | 7 

asking simply for an impartial selection of the wires pitched | Smith 210 210 250 255 315 

against ours, when we will cheerfully accord the privilege to any | es 

of our friends to help themselves, for the purpose of making com- Felten & Guilleaume 235 260 300 295 


parison, to wire from our stock, such as we sell every day, and we | 385 
will stand or fall by the result so obtained. 

he testing machine now being made for us will be ready in | 
about two weeks, and wiil then be held at the disposal of every- 
body in the trade. 

In one respect we are glad this question has been agitated 


We do not believe that any of the wires of those numbers 
tested are able to stand such a tension as is indicated in 
Messrs. Hammachers’ test, unless the machine is completely 
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at fault. Their table is entirely inconsistent with the experi- 
ments thus far made in testing music wire. 

In order to get nearer to our figures, which are the only 
substantial ones made lately, they should use the Riehle 
machine. 

The machine we used was made by Riehle Brothers, 
Philadelphia. We saw it some time ago in Mr. Alfred 
Dolge’s warerooms and requested him to loan it to us. Mr. 
Dolge has reproached us since, for not informing him of our 
purpose when we borrowed the machine, as he is averse to 
controversies, and as he is not and has not been able to fur- 
nish the trade with the Poehlmann wire, which proved its 
superiority in our test, he deprecates the publication of the 
test. 

Messrs. Hammacher & Co.'s test also proves the correct- 
ness of our gradations. 


DIFFERENCES IN GRADATION—MUSICAL COURIER TEST. 


BETWEEN 
16 & 17. 


Lb S. 


BETWEEN 
15 & 16. 


BETWEEN 


14 & 15. 


BETWEEN 
13 & 14. 


WIRES. 


| 





Los, Lds, 


35 


Loés. 


Poehlmann.... 15 5 


2 


Houghton...... 


Smith 40 


Felten go 


40 
lest. 


DIFFERENBES IN GRADATION, HAMMACHER 


BETWEEN 


16417 


SETWEEN 


15 & 16 


BETWEEN 


14 & 15 


BETWEEN 


13 & 14 


PORHLMANN.... 
HouGHToN 


SMITH .... 





According to the Hammacher test there is a difference 


of 65 pounds tension between the Smith Nos. 16 and 17 and 
a difference of only 7 pounds between the Smith Nos. 14 
and 15, a tremendous disparity. But compare our table of 
gradations and see how eminently just our test was, from 
the Hammacher point of view. (See the Felten wire.) Our 
table shows no difference in tension between the numbers 
15 and 16 of that; Hammacher's table goes us one better 
and shows no difference between the 16 and 17 of the Fel- 
ten. 

But there is more to be said. Let us examine the measure- 
ments. We used the regular gauge, in use in all the piano 
factories, while measuring the wires before testing them. 
We found it very difficult at times to pass the Felten and 
the Smith wires through the aperture, while the Poehlmann, 
Houghton, Roeslau and Washburn wires fitted the gauge 
as neatly as possible, and Messrs. Hammacher’s measure- 
ment test indorses our experience. Their measurement 
demonstrates why the Felten and Smith wires would not 
pass readily. The fact is both of these wires are thicker 
than the regulation measurement permits. 

According to Hammacher, Poehlmann’s No. 13 measures 
30!4-1000 inch. which is nearly correct according to the 
millimeter measurement, which calls for 30'4-1000 for num- 
ber 13. 

The Houghton measures 30-1000 for number 13, but the 
Felten and the Smith measure 31-1000, which is two-thirds 
above standard. Being thicker these two wires can conse- 
quently stand a greater tension. 

But as nearly everything in the test made by Messrs. 
Hammacher & Co. is at fault, we need not go into it any 
further ; the above examples prove sufficiently that our test 
was as perfect as any that has ever been made and we are 
happy to find it so heartily indorsed by Messrs. Hammacher 
& Co. in their last paragraph. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to us than the following 
apparently candid tribute : 

“In one respect, we are glad this question has been agitated 
by the COURIER. It shows us that our goods, while com- 
paring very favorably with others, ave mot in all respects of 
such a high standard as we had believed them to be, and no 
efforts will now be spared to advance the quality of both our 
German and English wire to the highest point of excellence 
attainable. 

That is a good resolution. Although Hammacher advertised 
the Felten wire in THE MUSICAL COURIER as the “ best 
wire without exception,” without having investigated it, we 
think after it has been improved, the firm will be justified in 
advertising it in strong terms in the future. 


The admission made by Messrs. Hammacher, that neither 


} libeled you ? 


Felten & Guilleaume nor Smith have ever aimed at making 
an article solely or chiefly with a view of reaching the highest 
maximum of tension, will not only surprise the manufacturers 
of pianos, but in all probability the mannfacturers of the 
wires themselves, as it in itself is an unquestionable con- 
firmation of the correctness of the tests made by THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 


tion of Messrs. Felten & Guilleaume and Smith to 
the highest maximum of tension, why not try to make a wire 
that has uniformity of gradation? According to Ham- 
ity of the Poehlmann and the Houghton wires and that of 
the Felten and the Smith. The latter two wires are very 
defective in that respect, and there again, our test agrees fully 
with the Hammacher test. 


F. OG. SMITH AND THE “ART (?) 
JOURNAL.” 


—- > 


HOW A MAN USUALLY CALLED SHREWD “ WRITES 
HIMSELF DOWN AN ASS.” 


OME months ago we commented upon a sacri- 

legious, shameless and indelicate advertisement, sent broad- 

cast by F. G. Smith, of Brooklyn, and shortly after the appear- 

ance of the article, we found a series of panegyrics of Smith in 
the Art (?) Journal. 

“Birds of a feather flock together,” thought we, and we were 
not surprised at the mental mendicancy of both parties concerned, 
for, in the face of history, nothing could better prove the poverty 
of resources both must have been suffering from. As an evidence 
of the correctness of our premises, we will quote history 

No. I. 
The Art (2?) Journal. The Art (?) Journal, 


Prior to our article on F. G. Since the appearance of our z 
ticle on F. G. Smith : 
His (Mr 


eominster 


Smith 


Freeborn Garrettson Smith, the Smith's) case factory in 

i! 7 } ; } hiv - 
well-known manufacturer of the * * * is probably the 
Methodist piano, was very precocious most complete and best appointed, 


with modern machinery in the coun- 
e, that has been try lhe 
his class instrument in every 


in his youth, and the following well- 

radt i first- 
authenticated anecdot sradbury piano is a first 
preserved from memoranda of particular, 


ised in its construction. * * * * 


quainted with the full-developed Mr. Karr * * * * * * 
Smith of to-day: *‘ The school was entire charge of Mr. Smith's manu- 


with interest by those who are ac- 


has the 


singing ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and lit- facturing interests, with full instruc- 
tle F i irchase everything of th 


ars old, tions to {| 


reeborn, then eight ye 
: ery best in the marke 
was singing away at the top of his very best in the market, 


voice, The song or hymn was long, 
and the boy grew red in the face with 
Finally, 
was finished, 
itself for the 


Smith, 


his well-sustained effort. 


‘Stand up for Jesus 


and the school settled 


next exercises, when little 


wiping his face, remarked to his 


leader, ‘ Thank the Lord! we can sit 


down for Jesus once in a while.’’ 


well known he sat 


Lord by 


the 10 per cent. dividend. 


Last year, it is 


down upon the not paying 


No. 2. 


The Musical /ew's Harp, in its 


And again there came a voice from 


the wilderness saying: ‘‘ Freeborn, vain attempts to whip up patronage 


Freeborn, where art thou; why hast to carry it through its sickly season, 


th 


and given me my ten per cent 


has committed a malicious libel on 
Mr. F 
Bradbury pianos, by publishing this 


1 not made thy annual settlement, 
G. Smith, manufacturer of the 
Freeborn answered and said, ‘* Verily 
‘** The greater part of his wares are 
»s bought in New York 
To the 


best of our knowledge and belief F. 


I say unto thee, why didst not thou, 
who art omnipotent and omniscient, stenciled pianc 
grant unto me a controlling intere-t in| and sent across the river.”’ 
the house of Albert Weber and make 
me the leading manufacturer of the G. Smith never stenciled a Hale piano 


Mr. Smith 


wcteristt€ ld- 


country, that I might receive large to Bradbury 

profits without paying any partthereof /Aossesses Ai har tim 
to music teachers, professional musi force, 
cians, or publishers of musical papers, thors of such mendacious libel, and do 


who labor for the growth and develop s0Vver- 


unto them as he did unto the ¢ 


ment of the musical art, and thereby nor of South Carolina 
create a demand for other manufac- 
turers’ goods who are my bitter oppo- j 
nents, and who have never publicly 
expressed a willingness to divide one 
cent with thee? But thou didst not 
see fit to grant me what thou couldst 
so easily have done and my profits are | 
cut off, and verily there is nothing to 
divide.” 
No. 3. 

‘* And there came a voice from the 
wilderness saying: ‘* Freeborn, where 
art thou; Garrettson, where is my 
ten per cent.?’ and | 
* Behold, 


Joseph hath become my competitor, 


dividend ; 
Smith answered and said: 


my 


and my profits are reduced, and ver- 
ily there is nothing to divide!’ 
Now, Smith, in good earnest, we ask you, which paper has 
The paper that has told the truth about the cheap 
pianos you bought in New York and stenciled, and the paper that 
has never mentioned that affair with the ‘*Steck”” grand that was 
stencilled ‘* Bradbury” or the contemptible sheet that traduced you 
and opened its columns to expose your private life and your re- 
ligious belief? 

How narrow must be your perception of human nature when it 
permitted you to spend a few dollars in such a sheet, expecting 
justification by such means!!! 





COU RIER. 


It may be apropos to ask here, that if it is not the inten- | 
reach | 


macher’s table, there is no comparison between the uniform- | 


: , | 
childhood’s happy hours, will be read and the best material in the market is | 


he will promptly arrest the au- | 


; wine, 


401 


| TO THE TRADE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. READY FOR DELIVERY. 


| ** International Directory of the Music Tra 


in Leipsic, Wit. 
value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 


E have secured the agency for America of the 


de,” published 
Germany, by Paul de rhis hook is of great 


facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 


| lowing foreign countries Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
| land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
| Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 


Australia, Africa and Asia. It also contains other valuable mat- 

ter, as, for instance, the technical French and 
| German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
Orders now received. 


terms in E 


| musical instruments. Price $5. Postpaid 
| The book will be delivered at once 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM 

Editors and Proprietors MusIcAL COURIER, 


New Yor 


Address 


1 


25 East Fourteenth street. k. 


| American Agents. 


The Sheet-Music Houses Must Reply. 
HE communication fr the well- 
| known musi of L. B. & Co., Scranton, Pa., 


| illustrates the difficulties attending the retail sale of sheet music 


following ym 


firm Powell o 


he letter certainly requires an explanation 


L. I 0.4 ) 


| 
in the interior cities. 


PIANOS, OrG 


) 
Editor Musical Courier 
DEAR StR—You can do the retail music 

you will call attention to the following grievance 1 the col- 
umns of your valuable journal. The Board of Trade to 
dealers is only 5 and 10 per cent., and yet a great many of them 
| send circulars and letters to music 
| them 50 per cent. and expenses one way lh 
| fair, for we depend upon those residing in ou 
| trade, and we cannot afford to carry a 
| on amargin of 10 percent. We think there sh 

derstanding whereby those outside of actua 

receive 33% percent. Then we could retain 

receive but a fair profit for the expenses inc 


a great favor if 
discount 


teachers and schools offering 


arge stock 


t 


facts, you can comment on them as you think b 
Respectfully, C. H. 
For L. B. 


Musical Science. 


| 
| (NONSIDERABLE interest has been 
our leading pianists and the musical profession in general in 


two l j 


‘d by 


manifests 


nventions that have been exhibited in Chicago during the 


| past few weeks, and the opinion seems to prevail that these inven- 


| tions now place any upright piano in which they may be used on 


a par with the best concert-grand. One patent consists of a 


| grand action and a movable key-board for the production of softer 
} 


tones and finer musical effect. The other is an ingenious arrange- 


gs from the bridge and 


ment that removes the strain of the stri 


| sounding-board and practically suspends them between brass 


bearings that can never vary. It has been demonstrated by ex- 


perts that a piano in which this latter invention is used will have 
h 
hz 


use that it has 


the same quality of tone after twenty years of 
Hallet, 
| of both of these patents, and will use them exclu 
Musici 


when it leaves the factory. Davis & Co. are the owners 


sively on pianos 
of their own manufacture. ins or others who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of musical science can test the practica- 


W. W. Kim- 


streets ( tgo Trib- 


value of these improvements at the warerooms of 
I 


lams 


ball Company, corner State and A 


une, May, 1884. 


Factory Hints. 


Shellac, especially if served on wood, is one of the 


best non-conductors of electricity. 


Gilt lettering on wood is quite a problem Print the 
sh gold 


br . 
g yronze 


letters upon the wood with yellow ink. Then bru 


powder upon the printed work with a fur or ordinary copy brush. 
It is more difficult to print or stencil on hard than on soft wood. 
The yellow ink can be had from a printer, the gold bronze from a 
| painter. 


Here is a recipe for a good piano varnish or polish : 
Put in a bottle 2 ounces gum sandarac, I ounce shellac, % ounce 


gum benganium, I ounce Venice turpentine, and a pint spirits of 


Color red with dragon's | 


jlood or yellow with saffron. 
Stand in a warm place till gum dissolves, then strain for use. 
Joseph Dietsch, an old organ builder, brother of a 
former chapel-master of the Madeleine, Paris, and conductor of 
the Paris Opéra, has just published two interesting velumes, 
which relate to the history of music in the town of Dijon, birth- 
first book is entitled, 
"and the 


Roy in 


place and residence of the author. The 
‘‘The Musical Institute, First Conservatory of 

second, ‘‘ Musical Souvenirs of the Holy Chapel of 
Dijon.”” There is much in both of these volumes to interest or- 
ganists, but as the works are only to be obtained in French, a 
knowledge of that languge is indispensable for those who wish to 


know what M. Dietsch has to say. 





ANTED-—A first-class tuner who thoroughly understands 
selling pianos and organs, to go to liberal 
salary and permanent position. Apply, with references, which 
must be AI, toSimrson & Co., 5 East Fourteenth street, New 


Australia 


| York. 
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“ Built-up Wood.” 


age oheteen, ond so without possibility of splitting. Every 
sort of wood, of course, can be built up. 











parts of the pianoforte and also in cabinet eork, especially 
where strength or permanence is wanted. 


The inside layers 




















\ very strong and durable material called “ built-up | can be cheap and the outside choice. No matter whether or Se 
rd constructed in the following manner: Several thin! not the different sheets naturally swell and shrink evenly The great organ at Westminster Abbey, which has 
heets of veneers, an eighth of an inch thick, are glued one | together. They are too thin to exert much force. Their | been reconstructed, is said to be now one of the largest and finest 
other, with the grain of each sheet crossing the grain | separate identities are lost in the common and overmastering | instruments in Europe. A writer for 7ruth who was recently 
{ the sheet next above or below it at right angles; and, when | union, The advantages of economy, strength in every direc- | passing through the Abbey ‘‘ thought some of the honored corpses 
the whole complex fabric has lost all power of resistance | tion, and immunity from cracking are enough to give the fabric | buried there were groaning, with such fearful noises was the air 
through being almost saturated with steaming glue, it is then | the readiest possible acceptance for whatever uses it may be | filled.” He learned on inquiry that ‘‘some new and strange 
essed into an almost homogeneous board without anycleav- ' adapted. It is already in use in the manufacture of several | stops were being tested.” 
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PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Professional Cards, |?80®S.F. JA 


nbined with Piano and Theory. 











, DOWLING & FP 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


Oratorio 


| FREDE RICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. Contralto, and Concerts. The under- 








Ensemb a ind Orchestra Classes free of charge. Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. | signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
. , ; with abilities will also be taken. Office Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
a STODDARD, } » to 12 o'clock every morning, except ner — fhomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
| t Orat and Concert Sunda in Eureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut OTTO HACKH, to ocean. Gero. Coiny, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 
\ way H New Y Streets, Cincinnati, O Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
- eae —= as actin vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, a ‘APPA, 
OHN BAYER HERMA N N ( i oF K¢ yR TlH EL ER, Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- C. A. C 
} b> sIN, : ‘ e third Street, New York. (Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
| | \ ‘ teinway Hall, New B Piar atone * ev fe mnnet : eae Avenue furnishes Grand or Small Or ona vale ee Bands 
\ ‘ oklyn, 2 , and Steinway Hall. : ae if ? for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
- —j}|LOUIS BLUMENBER( is and all other occasions. Address: 
. : : . —_ —s . , . . . 5 Union Square, New Y 6 
BECKER'S REPEATING GRAND|LYONS MUSICAL ADEMY, Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 s Union Square, New York 
East 14th Street, Ne ‘ork. “por 
\ Wess Nickel & Gr Manufacturer Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. paociva cuchetiaicts cael tees MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
, th « Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 5 
\ FL. B I h St., Ne ork 5 J OURIE 
w ie modern technique and artistic execution. Address| FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Concert Contralto. Address Musica Counter 
: L. H. Sugrwoop. M. A.. Prine ipal Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC ne beeches a8 oe Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
2 P _ r - chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by ” : ale “ 
‘ I treet, New York City M R. TOM BULLOCK, correspondence. MISS G EORG INE ee HUMANN, 
HW OW. NICHOLI Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (Chicago. Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
. ( head Address, Steinway Hall, New York. ———— | of Music, Dresden, Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre - . FF ANIRTSC 35 Union Square, New York. 
aring ar e g them tor publicatior Also proois M1 I E ZEL L, \ DE I USS AN C, I ~ DANIEL S, —— $$$ ———____—_—_—_—- 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- | “"*°***"** ee Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received M AX TRE UMANN, 
sin harmony given b¥ ma Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. | and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND < . 
Address office * lun Musicat Courter, 25 East r4th | Address Gt W. Copy, 23 East rth Street; or} UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Street, New Y« residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. New York City. Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st., N. Y. City. 
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Masufacturer of LADIEZS’ and GENT’ | 
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EVENING DRESS 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


E PATENT OKGAN KEED, 


And Deaters in all kinds of Organ Material, 
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TYYTKITN 


VIUNA 
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Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 








u NION STREET, WORCESTER. 


BROWARD SCHUBERTH & GO, cvion'sqoune, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 





Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C. F. PETE <> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., |.cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Liepsic (Volks-Avcgabe), etc., etc, Catalogues sent free upon application. 


All the Latest Publ.cations. 
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HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, N 


vew York; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 
1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 
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Trade Notes. 

--R. F. Brandon & Co, succeed Whitney & Currier at Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

—Mr. Christie, Sr., of Christie & Son, has been out West on 
an extended business trip. 

—TH. Sinsheimer, Portland, Ore., has been appointed the agent 
of Steinway & Sons for that State. 

—Ernst Gabler & Brother's new catalogue gives a sketch of 
the firm's history, and is interesting reading. 

—Notwithstanding the reports that have appeared in several 
musical journals, Mr. Arthur Woodward has not gone West. 

—Mr. Alexander Davis, of the Boston house of Estey & Co., 
who has been seriously ill for several months, is again at his 
desk. 

—Hardman, Dowling & Peck have leased handsome warerooms 
on Fifth avenue, where the Hardman piano will soon be on sale 
at retail. 

—The new sheet music store of Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., on 
West street, Boston, is a great improvement on the old Tremont 
street stand. 

—Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, who will pass the summer at 
Newport, has ordered a Henry F.. Miller grand for his use at his 
summer home. 

—T. H. Riley, music dealer, Brunswick, Me., will soon occupy 
a new and elegant store in Town Hall building. His leading in- 
struments are the Knabe pianos and Dyer & Hughes organs, 

—Nearly sixty pianos were sold at retail by the Haines & 
Whitney Company, Chicago, during the first two months after 
the opening. That is over one a day for every working day. 

—Messrs. C. Fischer and A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer & 
Co., were, according to latest accounts, in Switzerland. Mr. A. 
H. Fischer leaves Havre on the Canada the end of this month, 
and Mr. C. Fischer will leave Liverpool on the Alaska July 19. 

—We understand that the music trade in the Pennsylvania oil 
region is nearly at a standstill. The general dullness has been 
aggravated by several bank failures in Bradford and other towns. 
Don't send any traveling salesmen to the oil region until the fall. 

—Among the patents granted for the week ending May 20 is 
one to G. Burt (No. 298,726) for a music holder, and one to F. 
F. Franceschini (298,840) for an organ reed ; also one to J. Ebel 
for a piano (?), the latter being No. 298,837. T. Hill 
granted a design for an organ case (No. 15,007). 


has been 


—The creditors of Albert Weber’s estate, who met on Tues- 
day, June 10, at the office of Receiver Lydecker, after perfunc- 
tory proceedings appointed a committee to investigate certain de- 
tails of the business in its present condition, and report at pleas- 
Mr. Lydecker did not furnish any written report of the 
We believe that a majority of the creditors 


ure. 
condition of affairs. 
would be willing to dispose of their caims at a reasonable per- 
centage. As it is now, and probably will be managed, it is only 
a question of time when the Weber business will cease altogether 
to be a factor in the trade. 

—We have frequently been asked who makes the Brautigam 
In reply we hereby state that it is a sten il piano, made 
Both A. Brautigam 


pianos 
by Lindeman & Sons, 92 Bleecker street. 
and Lindeman & Sons are in the stencil business—the one firm 
for selling stencilled pianos, the other for making them. To 
many persons interested in the piano business it has been a secret 
from which factory A. Brautigam received his pianos, as it was 
known that he has no factory. We 
believe that Lindeman & Sons’ trade would have increased largely 


The above is the answer. 


had the firm not gone into this stencil business. 





—Edmund Becht, a son of V. Becht, piano dealer in New Al- 
bany, Ind., is learning piano making in Wm. Schaeffer's factory. 

—The Story & Clark organ, manufactured in Chicago, will be 
sold here by Geo. W. Herbert, the popular piano and organ dealer, 
18 East Seventeenth street. 

—Beatty, whose business is about going to pieces and who 
owes thousands of dollars all over the country, is trying to ar- 
range with his creditors and others to form a stock company to 
run the business. We cannot see how any level-headed person 
can take stock in such a concern. 

—Mr. Henry F. Miller, Sr., has been seriously ill at his sum- 
mer residence, Swampscott, Mass. The firm has just furnished 
the Massachusetts State Normal School, Bridgewater, with one 
of its large artist grand pianos, and has also received an order for 
one of the same style for the leading college of Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. 

—Mr. S. D. Smith, president of the Smith American Organ 
Company, B oston, will visit the London (Eng.) branch during July. 
Twenty-one Chickering grands were ordered by the London branch 
this week. The “Connoisseur” organ, manufactured by the 
Smith American Company for the British and Continental trade, 
is finding a large sale. 

—The New York Daily Graphic speaks of the new musical 
wonder, called the kazoo, as follows ‘* Perhaps the most novel 
feature of the Rochester (N. Y.) semi-centennial parade was a 
kazoo band, the kazoos being used as mouthpieces to represent 
various instruments—brass and tin horns, &c. Lively and pop- 
ular airs were played, and the handsome band-wagon moved over 
the entire line of march amid the plaudits of the multitude.” 


—A few days ago, President Van Cott, of the Fire Department, 


received the following communication - 
New York, June to. 
President Van Cott, of the Board of Fire Commissioners : 

DeAR Sirk,—We had occasion to-day to use the ‘‘ special fire 
alarm” in our building, and we wish to say that we were agreeably 
surprised at the prompt response from the Department. It was 
not more than one minute from the time the alarm was given un- 
til the first company (Engine Company No. 19) made its appear- 
ance. Our object in writing is that we feel that you would like 
to know how the ‘‘special alarm” works. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. & C. FiscHer. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY. 


—_»__—. 


REMARKABLE unanimity of opinion exists 

among the leading agents of the Emerson Piano Company 
in their expressions of good-will and their congratulations on the 
occasion of the recent change that has taken place in the affairs 
of the company. It must be a source of gratification to the 
present proprietors, Messrs. Powers, Kimball and Gramer, to be 
aware of the existence of such sentiments as we quote below, 
taken from letters addressed to the company or Mr. Powers by 
some of the best houses in the piano business in this country. 
‘These letters also constitute a lasting guaranty of the continued 
success which must mark the future of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany if it is properly conducted, as no doubt it will be under its 
present management. With Kimball and Gramer in 
charge of the manufacturing interests, and Mr. Powers at the 
head of the finances, there is no doubt that the company has 
entered upon a new and successful epoch in its career. 

The following letters will be read with interest : 
Gatveston, Tex., April 5, 1884. 


Messrs. 


P. H. Powers, Esq., Boston, Mass. : 
Dear Sirn—We noticed in one of the musical papers that you were going 


out of the company about May 1. We trust this is not true, unless it is your 
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desire and you have saved sufficient during your long years of business to re- 
tire comfortably from the turmoil of trade. We have always looked on you 
as a friend, and the writer has had personal evidence of your kindness dur- 
ing his stay in Boston last summer and the pre »; hence our interest 
in anything that concerns you. From newspaper reports it would seem as if 
ace in the Emerson Piano Company 


s so identified 


some other changes were likely to take pl 


We trust nothing serious will occur,as we have made ourselv« 
with the Emerson pianos by drummers, advertising, circulars, &c., through- 


out ‘the length and breadth of our State, even in its remotest corner, that 


any serious change would affect us seriously. Very respectf 


i 
Lt, May 

P. H. Powers, Esq., ; Va 

Dear Sin—We trust the Emerson Piano ( ntinued, and 


omy any will be « 


very much hope that you personally will continue in charge of the office 


very pleasant. Yours truly, 


i¢ & At 


work, Our relations so far have beer 


De Z TER. 


PHILAI 
P. H. Powers, E-me fla Company, Boston, Ma 


Dear Sir—You know that I stick to the Emerson Company, and I know 


ELPHIA, April 24, 1884. 


that you stick to me, and we need not care about rumors which have no 
I he 


fast, and be transferred to our 


foundation. pe and wish that our connection may last as long as we both 


hildren, Please reply whether you agree 


with my view. James Beiiak. 


New York, April 24, 1884. 
‘oston, Mass 
r company has been a very pleasant one. 


McEwen & Co 


P. H. Powers, Esq., Tre 


Dear Sir—Our deal with you 


asurer Emerson Piano Compa 


Very truly your E. 


Emerson Piano C 


We, of course, are inseparably identifiec ith 


mpany, L 


the Emerson pianos, and 


there is nothing connected with our business which we guard with such zeal- 


ous care as the Emerson interest. We watch it in every part of our terri- 


tory and sell wherever it is possible. We are pledged to it in such a way 


that the very nature of the case isa perpetual guarantee to you that it will 
Very truly, 


always be vigorously pushed. 
D. S. 


Jounston & Co. 
Cuarceston, S. C., May 31, 1884. 

Mass 

I am gratified to know that the 


Emerson Piano Company, Boston, 


GENTLEMEN Emerson Piano Company 
will be continued, and I will send orders in future to them as occasion may 
require. With my best wishes for fut am, yours truly, 

H. SIEGLING. 


ire success, 


Pending negotiations with Mr. Carter, Mr. O. A. Kimball, of 
the Emerson Piano Company, made his first visit to Chicago, and 
received from W. W. Kimball the assurance of the continuation of 
the relations with the Emerson Piano Company, and he immedi- 
ately accompanied the assurance with an order for fifty-six pianos. 
When W. W. Kimball had been advised of the withdrawal of Mr. 
Carter, the following telegram was forwarded 

Cuicaco, May 19, 1884. 
ston 
We are with you. 


Emerson Pian mpany, Bi 
Glad to hear of settlement. 
W. W. KimsBatt & Co, 


New England Organ Company. 
HE New England Organ Company's supplemen- 
tary catalogue contains full descriptions of the latest styles 
of organs made by this enterprising and successful organ house. 


The new cases are known as Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, 31 and 32. 


Nearly all the combinations made by the company are found in 


these cases, all of which are made of solid black walnut, highly 
| 


ornamented and artistically carved, representing the handsomest 


| cases we have yet seen, and constituting together with other style 


an array of nearly fifty different styles of cases made by the 
company. 

All of the New England organs ‘have the new blowing lever, 
which we recommend to the trade, and we advise every dealer to 
examine this practical mechanism ; it does away altogether with 
the old style of webbing. 

Notwithstanding the general dul!ness in trade, which is natural 
at this season of the year, the New England Organ Company is 
making and shipping its regular quota of organs every week, thus 
proving that a first-class instrument is never dangerously affected 
by any temporary dullness in business. 
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Self-Playing 


GALLY'S 


ORGANS: PIANOS 


an 


Real Music with EXPRESSION. 


INSTRUMENTS WHICH PRODUCE 


are 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC IT. 


Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano» Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


utiety of New Designs for Uy 


Gra Piat 


\ WESTFIELD, MASS. 


. EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
EDWARD J. BIEDERMANN 


Vocal # Instrumental Music 
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Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


AG West Twenty-Third St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


GEO. WOODS CO. 


Farlor Organs 


— AND 


Upright Pianos. 





These Instruments represent the 


highest grade of worknanship. 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





608 Washington Street, Boston. 
MANUFACTORY: Middleboro, Mass. 
— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Orgeanette Co., 


WOR CES TER, MASS. 


J.H, & 6. $, ODELL, | 


RERS 


Chureh and iam 
ORGANS 





MANUFACTL 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near NintH AVENUE, NEW YoOukK. 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 





in its application, or so prolific 


art of printing. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress, 


Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instrumeuts; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 

For Circulars = nd to the full address of 

iiss CLARA BAUR, 
140 aL... near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 





Successor To WM, 





& 1] 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
-— —_# 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 


Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 


With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c 
Application form (for Emptoves) and Bulletin 
of Applicants (for Emr.overs) mailed for 
Postage. 2" Mention this Journal. 


JARDINE & SOn, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, em 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
ji ; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R.C. Cathedral, r™ 

















New England 
= Copscrnn Or Music 
FranklipSquare Bostop 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. In the New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
aoe New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


- AND =— 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 


Drawing and Painting. 

OPEN DAILY from 9g A.M. to 9 Pp. M., 
entire year. 

QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 
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WESSELL,NICKEL&GROSS fra. EMERSON: PIANO Co 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — = ee 

GRAND, SQUARE "=! . nen 2 Manufacturers of saa UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 

miurmciT ELlaAnoforte Actions, | _ Sy : 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; = 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET a sa cali Piano-Fortes. 

—NEW YORK.:+— a ie ts 

00 Dy "XRD & BR OWN 3H be - MORE THAN 30,000 MADE AND IN USE. 
ei | ssi) ir Every Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


~“WAREROOMS: 


mt CONOVER BROS.| = 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


pie MANUFACTURERS OF 
Among our valuable improvements. appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai JU ° A t S 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. prig g uUare 


Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 


ive-King, Rubt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W, Steele, Hartman, 0 701, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave. 22 A N OS 
an Francisco, and many others. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


JAM ES & HOLMSTRO A DBE Teer ne Bel ne ilo 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. | — WE MANUFACTURE — ORGANS. 
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‘ . . 
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it OL STINE M AR' TIN GUITARS Hau teu 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. @a@ 
For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still i tie seedy 08 reliable instruments used ace al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


orld-wide reputa 
name “ GONI 
Mr. J. P. COUPA | 


yn, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
n Europe Phey still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 
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;n ney dh “pie and pes thei 
GUILD, CHURCH & CO., have aie ed 3 
: “a INT 


oeeey Dowewt ane 


: UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
YE 


Mee ty w nie wena and Durability. 
r RInES ¢ | Every P1ano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 
WM. KNABE & CO. 


OLD AND RELIABLE WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Piano Stool CORNISH & CO. 
ee PIANOS 2 ORGANS. 

















PETERBORO, N. H. Washington, N. J. 
CRANE & CHAPUIS, 
13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACT URERS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEAR DURGER- aoe Pianoforte Actions, 


ely equipped « «sat rthe ma of 


BEYS ron Bpsthads0:éonylee: rah eins ORGAN. 


of their Ame 1trade. Free deliv npetition pr 
Prompt service Liberal saith . Ad dre 


HERRBURGER-SC HW ANDE R, 16 Ree de r Evangile, 






Paris, France. 








ARE THE BEST. 


Sold. 








THE 


FIAINES :- 
- BROS. 


NEW UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE. 





SEND FOR 


CIRCULAR. 





HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY 60., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, : 
NEW YORK. 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING ORGAN i 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen’! Manager. 
THE POPULAR 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


THE F AMOUS- CHIMES 
OF SWISS I ISS BELLS. 





Factories: - Derby, Conn, 





New York Warerooms: 


7 & 9 West 14th Street. 


E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 
Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 
~  R, H. Roppa, Manager. 


HUN SR 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIIT. 


ANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HONER, Sl, S13 & 515 W. 420 St, NY. 


Cea 


pia 


AND 
CHRISTIE & SCN, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y, 














1ANO 





BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,= 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 

NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piauoforle Strings ad Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED. 











Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Sireets, 





NEW YORK. 





THs 








MUSICAL > COURTETt. 
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ars ti in P A C KARD OR GA NJ arte yt 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








i — AND ce as PLANS. 





A. we me ae pone Boll Bis 


anos have m sar arrang pa 
a* ly. Br and ngs id Lf mo Sg my oar t metallic 
ction fram ast in one pi . ps rt nte nd Ma 77, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


aused them to be pronounc od by eouipotent Are 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








E. P. CARPENTER Sncan I 


+> ESTABLISHED 1850. << 


FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 


Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 
Stands. 


PIANO SCARFS, vith Fronte, 


eee OF PIANO COVERS. 


The Largest Stock, Best Goods, Lowest Pr 


390 Canal Street, near West n Brno New York, 
ec 


GROROE Ww. SBAVERNS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 





Piano-forts « ations, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO, 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


ogue and Price List. 


De Basar for Cata- 


air — 


BA ND INSTRUMENTS, 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 





Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





Fiano Manufacturers, 


156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





ORGAN Abu LIGIS. 


(Patented Jan. 9, 
Piano Cover Makers 1d > 
Cc autioned not to + ifringe 


MUSIC RACKS, 


alers 


Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Fitted Grand C¢ of Fleece Cloth, ie 
Silk Plush. &e Re Cara 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Pr . Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East ‘Mth seneshs next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 
Action Leather, Punch Leather, 


F, W, K RAF CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leather for Saddlery, Gloves and other purposes. 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
BROWS VILLE, Westchester Coumty, NW. YZ. 


PATEN UPRIGHT 


PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 














MANUFACTURER OF 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS — THE GLOBE. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ie rraaci ORGAN in rue 0 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 


all others, eB 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 


growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


Cc — SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—)» 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


Office and oh... ITHACA, 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT DUPLEX HANDS, 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 


The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unis 


plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 


system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. 


the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO.. Worcester, Mass... or Toledo, Ohio. 


; a re cond unequaled by anv other Manu- 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 








Ee. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, 


Square 


—>> <0 —___ -—_—__—_--%),"_N 
MANUFACTURERS OF bad 


Upright Pianofortes. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN wai ai itn 1 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. E. HUNT & 0O., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case ane Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UPRIGHT PIANOS 5 A SPECIAL TY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright + Pianofortes, 


EWBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, EL! GANCE AND DURABILITY. 


Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones, 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years, Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 


No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & Co. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STRHEHT, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


MASS. 











ALFRED 














Vienna, 1873. 


AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 


PIANO: ORGAN 


FELT 









OORT 


F SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG. . Y. 


MATERIALS, 


PORT 
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No. 122 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET. . NEW YORK. 








BEHNING 


ag po Wecrey and Crand Pianos 











New York. 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, 


BHEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 









126 and 128 Duane Street, 


9|McCAMMON. PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
E. McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 


HAVE NO SUPERIOR” ay om emt 


Address 





The Trade Invited to Test 


Quali ly and Price. | 





CHASE PIANO (0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


SONVId 











os RICHMOND INDIANA. & 











cor. Church, New York.. 





